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OBJECTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

"To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  Besident 
and  Non-Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £B,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an 
entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased 
to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months).  Besident  Fellows  can 
compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or,  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  of  £2,  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows 
can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &o.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to 
the  Library  Begulations — and  the  Correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  All  Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the 
Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to 
introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to 
introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M., 
except  during  August  and  September,  when  it  oloses  at  6  P.M. 


JOURNAL   OF  THE   ROYAL   COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
on  December  1,  1890,  and  was  numbered  part  i.,  vol.  xxii.,  is  an  official  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  December  to  July  inclusive,  in  advance  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  contains  reports  of  Papers  and  discus- 
sions, elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the  Library,  notices  of  new  books 
presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  each  Fellow,  thus  assuring  a  circulation  throughout 
the  British  Empire  of  5,100  copies  a  month,  or  about  40,800  copies  a  year. 

A  limited  number  of  suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  terms  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Limited,  8  Serle  Street , 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.,  30  Cornhill,  London,  E.G.,  and  42  Albemarle 
Street,  London,  W. 
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.For  Time  Books  (free),  Guides,  or  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  Continental  Traffic  Manager 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.O. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIFTH   OEDINAKY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1908,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Our  East  African  Empire  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  Archibald  E.  Colquhoun. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  folipwing : — 

MESSES.  E.  A- ABABRELTON,  E.  B.  DYKE  ACLAND,  K.C.,  GEOBGE  ADAMS,  MR.  JUSTICE 
AMEER  ALI,  C.I.E.,  Miss  ALLPORT,  MESSRS.  E.  ANDREWS,  W.  B.  ARBUTHNOT, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  E.  ARBUTHNOT,  JUNR.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  M.  ATTENBOROUGH,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  JULIUS  AUERBACH,  MR.  J.  B.  BAILEY,  Miss  BAILEY,  MESSRS.  E.  TWEED 
BAIRD,  C.  E.  BANNISTER,  MRS.  F.  BARKER,  MESSRS.  C.  MONTAGU  BAKLOW,  ALBERT 
BARRETT,  Miss  F.  BEALES,  MESSRS.  J.  L.  BECK,  E.  A.  BELCHER,  D.  J.  VINCENT 
BELL,  W.  H.  BENSON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  BETHELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  BIRD,  Miss 
BLAIR,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  BOLTON,  MR.  J.  E.  BOOSE,  MISSES  BOWEN,  HON.  T.  A. 
AND  LADY  IDINA  BRASSEY.  COLONEL  DAVID  BRUCE,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  MRS.  BRUCE, 
MESSRS.  W.  A.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D'ARBLAY  BURNEY,  •  DESMOND  BYRNE,  E.  BICKER 
CAARTEN,  E.  W.  CAIRNS,  Miss  CALLENDEH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  ALLAN  CAMPBELL,  MR. 
A.  W.  G.  CAMPBELL,  COLONEL  CAREY,  MESSRS.  W.  CAREY,  W.  CARTER,  J.  E. 
CHALMERS,  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  E.  CLAKK,  E.  Eoss  CLUNIS,  J.  COATES,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  E.  COATES,  MESSRS.  J.  A.  CODD,  A.  COHEN,  J.  G.  COLLIE,  CAPTAIN  E.  MUIR- 
HEAD  COLLINS,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  COLQUHOUN,  MESSRS.  G.  W.  COLQUHOUN,  B.  F. 

CoNiaRAVE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  ASTLEY  COOPER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  P.  COTTON, 

MESSRS.  W.  F.  COURTHOPE,  F.  L.  Cox,  W.  J.  Cox,  G.  H.  CRESSY,  W.  SYMES  CUFF, 
D.  DALLAWAY,  B.  H.  DARBYSHIRE,  E.  DARBYSHIRE,  C.  W.  DARLEY,  I.S.O.,  MRS. 
DARLEY,  MESSRS.  H.  DA  VIES,  T.  H.  DAVISON,  MRS.  DAVISON,  DR.  EANKINE  DAWSON, 
MR.  H.  D'EGVILLE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  G.  DE  MATTOS,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY, 
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MR.  I.  HORAK  DE  VILLIEES,  Miss  DE  VILLIERS,  MR.  HAROLD  DIXON,  HON. 
ALFRED  DOBSON,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  DOBSON,- MESSRS.  U.  K.  Du  VERNEY,  C.  W. 
DIXON,  C.  DUDLEY,  CAPTAIN  DCMBLE,  MESSRS.  DUNBAR  DUNCAN,  J.  EAGLESOME, 
C.M.G.,  H.  F.  EATON,  Miss  EATON,  MRS.  ELLIS,  MESSES.  R.  G.  EMERY,  H.  L. 
ETHERINOTON-SMITH,  WILLIAM  EWINO,  C.  E.  FAGAN,  S.  KINO  FARLOW,  W.  J. 
FAWCUS,  E.  I.  FENNESSY,  B.  H.  FERGUSON,  Miss  E.  H.  FERGUSON,  Miss  FIRWEN, 
MR.  W.  W.  A.  FITZGERALD,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  A.  FRANK,  DR.  FRASEK,  DR.  GAVIX, 
MESSRS.  J.  GIBBS,  S.  C.  GILMOUR,  MR.  AND  MRS.  I.  GINSBERG,  MESSRS.  G.  GLASS- 
HOOPER,  A.  M.  GLEN,  Miss  GOLDBERG,  MESSRS.  J.  W.  GORDON,  L.  F.  GOWANS, 
DR.  T.  D.  GREENLEES,  LT..COLONEL  G.  LE  M.  AND  Miss  GRETTON,  MESSRS.  W.  L. 
GRIFFITH,  EWART  S.  GROGAN,  G.  B.  HADDON-SMITH,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  HADDON-SMITH, 
Miss  MAKY  HALL,  LADY  HAMILTON,  MESSRS.  E.  A.  HANDCOCK,  W.  L.  HANDCOCK, 
J.  HARDY,  W.  B.  HARDY,  W.  C.  HARRISON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD,  MRS. 
A.  M.  HAYWARD,  MISSES  HEATH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  M.  G.  HEELES,  CAPTAIN  HENDER- 
SON, MESSRS.  J.  G.  HENTON,  WALTER  HENTY,  V.  S.  HERVEY,  Miss  HERVEY,  MRS. 
JOYNSON  HICKS,  DR.  A.  P.  HILLIEH,  BIGHT  HON.  LORD  AND  LADY  HINDLIP,  Miss 
F.  Hiscox,  MRS.  CAREY  HOBSON,  MESSRS.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  L.  A.  HOLLOWAY,  B..  H. 
HOOPER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  L.  HOUSTOUN,'  MR.  GEORGE  HUGHES,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
JOHN  HUGHES,  MESSRS.  W.  J.  HUTCHINS,  L.  HYMANS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  P.  S.  INSKIPP, 

MRS.  AND  MlSS    ISEMONGER,    MlSS    W.    JAMES,    HON.    J.    G.    JENKINS,     MlSS  M.  F. 

JOHNSTON,  SIR  ALFRED  L.  JONES,  K.C.M.G.,  LT.-COLONEL  JUDD,  Miss  S.  KEELING, 
MESSRS.  S.  W.  KERSHAW,  S.  S.  KEYZER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  M.  KIRKWOOD,  Miss 
Kuss,  SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  LAMB,  VICOMTE  DE  LAPHE, 
MESSRS.  W.  G.  LARDNER,  P.  LE  CORNU,  G.  B.  LEECHMAN,  H.  E.  LEES,  MBS. 
HUMPHREY  LEGGETT,  MR.  LESLIE,  MRS.  LESLIE,  MRS.  LEWIS,  MR.  B.  LITTLE- 
JOHN,  Miss  LLOYD,  MRS.  LORENA,  MESSRS.  W.  N.  LOVE,  A.  G.  Low,  Miss 
Low,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  LYSTER,  Miss  MACARTNEY,  MR.  J.  E.  MCDONALD,  Miss 
FREDA  MCDONALD,  MRS.  McEwEN,  Miss  McGAW,  SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  J.  J.  MACNAMARA,  J.  H.  MAGEE,  DR.  T.  M.  MAGUIRE, 
MISSES  MAGUIBE,  MR.  A.  S.  MALYN,  Miss  MANISTY,  Miss  MEECH,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
W.  MELHUISH,  MR.  M.  MIESZKOWSKI,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  T.  MILNE,  MR.  JAS. 
MITCHELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  N.  MOIR,  MR.  H.  B.  MONTEFIORE,  SIR  BALPH  MOOR, 
K.C.M.G.,  MR.  A.  MOOR.BADFOSD,  MRS.  W.  MORISON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  HUGH  MUNNS, 
MR.  J.  MUNRO,  Miss  S.  MURPHY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  MURRAY,  Miss  NEALOR,  MR. 
W.  NEIL,  Miss  NEPEAN,  MESSRS.  J.  O.  NEUMANN,  C.  S.  NEWMAN,  A.  M.  NICHOLLS, 
Miss  NICHOLLS,  MESSRS.  W.  J.  NICOL,  HENRY  NUTTALL,  M.P.,  MRS.  NUTTALL, 
Miss  ODDIE,  MESSRS.  G.  C.  O'GORMAN,  A.  H.  OLDHAM,  C.  H.  OMMANNEY,  C.M.G., 

J.    G.    O'NEILL,    W.     G.    OVERSTALX,    W.    PAICE,    A.    L.    PALIOLOGUS,    MlSS    PAPE, 

MRS.  AND  Miss  BROWN  PATEHSON,  LT.  C.  PATTERSON,  MESSRS.  MYLES  PATTERSON, 
WM.  PAYNTER,  COLONEL  E.  PEMBEBTON,  B.E.,  MRS.  PEMBERTON,  MESSRS.  F.  B. 
PEMBERTON,  T.  PEMBERTON,  COLONEL  D.  G.  PITCHER,  MRS.  J.  S.  PLATNANEB, 
MR.  J.  G.  POOLE,  CAPTAIN  POUNDS,  MR.  POUNDS,  COLONEL  PURCHAS,  MR.  JOHN 
BAE,  LL.D.,  Miss  BANCE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  BAUFT,  MESSRS.  H.  BEID,  MALCOLM 
BEID,  M.  BEISCHER,  Miss  BEYNOLDS,  F.  BICKETTS,  T.  BITCHIE,  B.  BOBSON,  SIR 
JOHN  P.  BODGER,  K.C.M.G.,  LADY  BODGER,  MESSRS.  J.  BOOT,  JUNH.,  BOPER, 
F.  M.  BUDD,  T.  J.  BUSSELL,  MRS.  LANCELOT  SANDERSON,  MR.  C.  SCHWEDER,  MRS. 
F.  SELWYN,  MR.  A.  SIMS,  Miss  J  J.  SKINNER,  Miss  SLATER,  MESSRS.  F.  E.  SMITH, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  THOS.  F.  SMITH,  MISSES  SMITH,  HON.  SIR  BICHARD  SOLOMON,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  MESSRS.  E.  J.  SPENCE,  F.  C.  STEWART,  GERSHOM  STEWART, 
MRS.  STOVIN,  MRS.  STOWE,  MESSRS.  B.  S.  STRACHEY,  A.  H.  SYTNER,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
E-.  E.  F.  TARTE,  MR.  E.  F.  TAYLOR,  Miss  S.  M.  TAYLOR,  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  SIR 
WILLIAM  H.  TREACHER,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  A.  VANDER  VELDE,  SENATOR  HON.  J.  T. 
WALKER,  Miss  NITA  WALKER,  MESSRS.  C.  WALKER,  W.S.,  T.  A.  WALL,  LT.-COLONEL 
D.  WARLIKER,  WILLIAM  C.  WATSON,  MYER  WEIL,  BEV.  H.  M.  WEST,  Miss  J. 
WEST,  MRS.  LAURA  WHITE,  COMMANDER  B.  WHITEHOUSE,  B.N.,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
H.  A.  WICKHAM,  MESSRS.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  THOMAS  WILLIS,  E.  C.  WIL 
LOUGHBY,  W.  F.  WILSON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  S.  WISE,  MRS.  WOOLLETT,  DR.  A.  E. 
WYNTEB,  Miss  I.  K.  YOUNG,  MB.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 
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The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  11 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  1  Kesident  and  10  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellow : — 

Malcolm  d'Arblay  Burney. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Percival  F.  Barton  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Adam  Bell  (Rhodesia),  R.  H. 
Balfour  Blair  (Nyasaland),  Arena  Brink  (Cape  Colony),  Right  Rev.  George 
H.  Frodsham,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  North  Queensland),  Vivian  Gabriel, 
C.V.O.  (India),  Joseph  W.  Graham  (Southern  Nigeria),  Victor  B.  G.  McDowell 
(Rhodesia),  Percy  Peech  (Rliodesia),  Charles  G.  Ryan  (Ceylon). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIEMAN  announced  that  the  following  Resolution  had 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council :  - 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deplore  the  loss  that 
the  Empire  has  sustained  through  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of 
Linlithgow,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  who  was  Governor  of  Victoria  from  1889  to  1895  and  the 
first  Governor  General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  where 
he  endeared  himself  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

"  The  Council  desire  to  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the 
Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  in 
their  sad  bereavement."  * 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  read  his  Paper  on 


1  The  following  reply  has  since  been  received  : — 

"  Philpstoun  House,  Philpstoun,  West  Lothian  : 

"  March  17, 1908. 

"DEAR  SIB, — I  am  desired  by  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  her  Ladyship's  most  grateful  thanks 
for  their  kindly  message  of  sympathy.— Yours  faithfully, 

"  A.  AGNEW  RALSTON. 

"  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute." 
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OUR  EAST   AFRICAN  EMPIRE. 

I  DO  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  you  any  detailed  description 
of  the  two  protectorates  which  form  our  East  African  Empire.  I 
am,  indeed,  not  qualified  to  do  so,  since  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  British  East  Africa  has  been  but  slight,  and  besides  there  are 
probably  few  of  you  who  have  not  read  of  the  wonders  of  this 
country  into  which  we  stumbled,  almost  accidentally,  when  the 
scramble  for  Africa  was  going  on.  I  intend  to  offer  you  the  results 
of  a  study  not  only  of  the  region  indicated  in  my  title  but  also  of 
other  regions  in  Africa  (British,  German  and  French)  and  beyond 
that  continent  again  where  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail.  I 
have  tried  to  look  at  our  East  African  Empire — using  that  some- 
what grandiloquent  phrase  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  signifying  more 
than  a  mere  occupation  of  the  country — from  a  point  of  view  which 
embraces  its  position  as  part  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  and 
also  its  position  as  part  of  a  great  empire.  If  the  view  I  have  taken 
is  not  always  acceptable  to  those  who  have  made  the  country  their 
home — permanent  or  temporary — may  I  assure  them  that  it  is  not' 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  its  possibilities  or  appreciate  its  attrac- 
tions. Probably  my  judgment  is  more  detached  because  I  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  physical  fascinations  of  this  alluring  land.  I 
have  gone  back  to  fundamental  conditions  and  elementary  principles 
as  far  as  possible,  and  where  contemporary  evidence  was  essential 
I  have  had  every  opportunity  for  hearing  both  sides. 

With  this  preamble  I  will  briefly  trace  the  chief  events  which 
made  us  owners  of  a  vast  country  in  the  Dark  Continent,  not  so  great 
as  other  territories  of  ours  in  Africa,  but  still  probably  treble  the 
area  of  Germany. 

A  great  deal  of  our  empire  has  been  won  by  the  sword  ;  other 
parts  are  ours  by  prior  right  of  occupation.  East  Africa  came  to 
us  in  quite  a  different  way.  From  very  early  times  considerable 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  East  African  coast  and  Western 
India,  and  this  connection  led  to  a  British  protectorate  over 
Zanzibar,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  Arab 
rule,  and  later  a  strip  of  the  Arab  coast.  Following  on  the  ex- 
plorations, which  were  so  actively  prosecuted  in  the  'sixties,  'seventies 
and  early  'eighties,  mission  work  began  in  Uganda  in  1878,  the 
missionary  in  this  case  preceding  the  trader.  In  1887  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  granted  a  concession  to  the  British  East  African  Associa- 
tion, an  Anglo-Indian  enterprise,  whose  chairman  and  originator 
was  Sir  William  Mackinnon  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
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gation  Company.  About  the  same  time — when  the  "  scramble 
for  Africa  "  was  just  beginning — Germany  also  got  coast  conces- 
sions and  a  healthy  competition  began.  The  Association  obtained 
a  charter  in  1888,  and  must  go  down  to  history  as  one  of  those 
great  trading  ventures  like  the  John  Company  which  have  been  so 
largely  responsible  for  painting  the  map  red.  The  visit  of  German 
travellers  to  Uganda  led  to  the  extension  of  the  Company's  activi- 
ties to  that  country  also,  but  by  1891  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible 
to  shoulder  such  large  responsibilties,  and  a  withdrawal  from 
Uganda  was  proposed.  At  the  request  of  the  British  Government 
the  Company  postponed  action,  the  sentiment  of  the  home  country, 
and  especially  of  the  section  interested  in  mission  work,  being 
opposed  to  such  withdrawal,  and  finally,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  who  went  out  to  report,  Uganda  was  declared  a  British 
Protectorate  in  1894,  and  the  project  of  connecting  that  country 
with  the  coast  by  rail  was  mooted.  It  was  not  feasible,  however, 
to  administer  Uganda  as  a  protectorate  while  East  Africa  remained 
outside  the  pale,  so  in  1895  the  East  Africa  Company  was  bought 
out  for  the  trifling  sum  of  £250,000,  other  territories  for  which 
they  had  concessions  were  added,  the  railway  was  begun,  and  the 
whole  country  passed  under  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  which  limbo  it  remained  for  ten  years — until,  in  1905,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In  this  necessarily  brief 
outline  I  have  not  been  able  to  include  any  account  of  the  work 
done  by  us  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  a  task  which  rendered 
necessary  an  increasing  control  of  Zanzibar,  and  thus  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  status  on  the  mainland  which  had  for  a  consider- 
able period  formed  part  of  the  sultanate.  Treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  the  Congo  Free  State 
were  necessary  for  the  delimitation  of  our  new  possession,  but  to 
this  day  the  boundary  on  the  north,  between  the  protectorate  and 
Abyssinia,  is  still  undetermined. 

If  we  inquire  how  and  why  we  became  the  possessors  of  this 
great  slice  of  Africa,  we  find  two  main  determining  factors.  First, 
the  connection  .with  India — trade  flowed  naturally  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  via  Zanzibar,  fostered  by  the  trade  winds  which  blow 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  this  trade  was  being  rapidly  developed 
by  steam  communication.  This  natural  connection,  however, 
might  not  have  led  to  direct  occupation  of  the  mainland,  but  for 
the  necessary  corollary  of  our  action  in  suppressing  the  slave 
traffic  and  the  ambitions  of  other  European  Powers.  We  could 
not  afford  to  see  the  whole  of  this  coast  and  the  inland  country  of 
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Uganda  pass  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  Power.  Our 
empire  in  East  Africa  was  a  burden  assumed,  therefore,  very 
largely  from  motives  of  self-protection.  It  is  a  strategic  position 
of  considerable  importance,  commanding  access  not  merely  to  the 
great  inland  sea,  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  lakes  lying  north  of 
it,  but  also  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  very  little  indeed  was  known 
of  this  vast  territory  to  justify  a  belief  that  it  would  play  any  great 
part  in  our  empire.     For  a  long  time  we  knew  almost  nothing  of 
it  save  that  political-religious  quarrels  were  rife  in  Uganda,  and 
that  an  extremely  expensive  railway  was  being  constructed  to  tie 
that  country  on  to  the  coast.     With  the  completion  of  this  line, 
however,  came  an  entirely  new  phase.     After  passing  through  a 
tropical  and  scrub  belt,  where  the  constructors  of  the  line — Indian 
coolies — paid  a  heavy  death  toll,  an  upland  plateau  was  reached,  and 
soon  the  most  favourable  reports  of  this  plateau,  both  as  regards 
climate  and  fertility,  were  sent  home,  but  especially  to  South  Africa. 
The  opening  of  this  new  "  white  man's  country  "  was  almost  coin- 
cident with  the  termination  of  the  South  African  war.     In  April 
1903  there  were  hardly  any  applications  for  land  in  the  new  pro- 
tectorate ;  nine  months   later  they  were  numbered  by  hundreds, 
and,  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  such  a  contingency,  the 
result  was  chaos  and  muddle  which  lasts  to  this  day.     Land  had 
not  been  surveyed ;  no  land  policy  had  been  definitely  decided  on  ; 
it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  parts  should  be  reserved  for  natives 
or  not.    Men  with  small  capital  spent  it  all  in  waiting  till  their 
claims  for  land  could  be  attended  to.     Men  and  syndicates  with 
large  capital  and  influence  in  the  right  quarter  got  unreasonably 
large  areas ;  others  got  nothing  at  all  and  took  themselves  away. 
Grievances  were  created  which  will  last  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  work  of  genuine  settlement  was  retarded,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  a  Land  Board  has  commenced  to  deal  with  the 
work   adequately.      While   this  was   going    on  in   the   highlands 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  the  coast  belt, 
which  had  a  bad  reputation  for  health.     Within  living  memory  the 
old  coast  civilisation,  built  up  by  Arabs  and  fed  with  slave  labour, 
had   fallen  into   ruins.     The    railway,   acting   as   a   great   artery, 
gradually  drew  all  the  life  and  energy  of  the  country  into  its 
sphere,  and  in  the  healthy  uplands  sprang  up  a  new  town,  Nairobi, 
which  in  a  few  years  assumed  the  appearance  of  civilisation  and 
many  of  the   appurtenances    of    luxury.     Mombasa,   one   of   the 
ancient  cities  of  East  Africa,   maintained  its  position  merely  as 
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the  terminus    of   the    line.      In  short  it  looked  as  if  an  entire 
revolution  was  to  take  place  in  East  African  conditions. 

Having  reached  this  point  in  the  history  of  East  Africa,  one 
may  well  pause  to  ask  why  the  country  should  not  develop,  on  lines 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
white  community.  The  physical  conditions,  however,  are  of  a 
character  novel  in  our  experience  of  colonisation.  In  the  first 
place  this  country  lies  right  on  the  equator.  Portions  of  it  are 
so  high  that  a  temperate  climate  is  enjoyed,  and  white  people  have 
been  living  and  working  there  for  some  years  without  apparent 
injury  to  their  health.  But  so  far  it  is  too  soon  to  be  sure  that  the 
novel  conditions  of  life  at  an  altitude  of  5-7,000  feet  will  not  be 
prejudicial  to  a  race  evolved  under  such  different  conditions.  It  is 
not  only  the  altitude  but  the  latitude  which  has  to  be  considered 
and  so  far  we  know  of  no  northern  race  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  nearest  approach  to 
these  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador, 
Colombia  and  Guiana,  but,  although  these  South  American  states 
have  a  quasi-Latin  population,  no  one  who  knows  them  would  be 
prepared  to  quote  them  as  successful  examples  of  white  colonisa- 
tion. The  climatic  conditions  of  East  Africa  are,  therefore,  still  an 
unknown  quantity  in  its  future  development.  What  is  certain 
about  the  highlands  is  that  they  afford  a  most  valuable  basis  for 
our  occupation  and  render  our  permanent  and  effective  control  of 
the  whole  country  not  only  possible  but  comparatively  easy.  Until 
it  has  been  proved,  however,  that  a  white  race  can  be  perpetuated 
on  the  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  embark  on  such  a  policy  of  wholesale 
immigration  as  has  built  up  the  population  of  other  white  man's 
colonies. 

But,  even  with  the  most  favourable  results,  this  country  will 
always  remain  for  the  greater  part  a  tropical  dependency.  The 
physical  features,  in  outline,  establish  this  fact  beyond  question. 
The  highlands  extend  for  some  800  miles  along  the  railway, 
beginning  at  Kiu,  267  miles  from  the  coast.  The  great  central 
plateau  is  broken  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending  to  Mount 
Kenya  on  the  north  (appearing  at  Kilimanjaro  in  the  German 
territory  on  the  south)  and  descending  abruptly  on  the  west  to 
the  great  Eift  valley.  After  crossing  this  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  upland  country,  the  railway  mounts  again, 
to  a  height  of  some  8,000  feet,  and  then  descends  to  the  plain 
surrounding  Lake  Victoria  (next  to  Lake  Superior  the  largest 
fresh-water  lake  in  the  world).  The  lake  country,  although 
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some  2,300  to  3,800  feet  above  sea  level  (in  Albert  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  respectively),  is  closed  in  and  suffers  from  climatic 
disadvantages,  and  both  here  and  on  the  coast-lands  the  usual 
tropical  diseases,  some  of  which  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
efforts  of  science,  are  rife.  Uganda  suffers  particularly  from 
such  diseases,  which  attack  the  natives  and  are  decimating  them 
including  the  terrible  form  known  as  "sleeping-sickness"  and  a 
malignant  fever  caused  by  the  bites  of  ticks.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  tribes  of  East  Africa  are  not  able  to 
support  the  climate  of  the  low-lying  regions — the  Masai,  for 
instance,  are  a  hill  people.  The  coast-lands,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made,  are  a  narrow  strip  extending  some  ten  to 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  highlands 
lies  a  scrub  country,  in  parts  park-like  and  dotted  with  small  trees, 
but  sparsely  inhabited  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated.  One  part, 
through  which  the  railway  passes,  is  a  tropical  jungle  of  almost 
impenetrable  vegetation,  and  the  only  use  of  this  region  is  the. 
fibre-producing  plants  which  are  being  slightly  exploited. 

Here,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  country.  Tropical  coast  and 
tropical  lake  country  at  either  extremity  of  the  line.  In  between  a 
fertile,  healthy  plateau  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length — breadth 
unknown — and  two  hundred  or  more  miles  of  scrub  or  jungle. 
From  the  health  point  of  view  the  coast  is,  of  course,  only  suitable 
for  white  planters,  not  for  colonists,  but  it  compares  favourably 
with  the  West  African  coast  and  with  other  regions  where  white 
men  have  lived  under  similar  conditions.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  including  Uganda  in  this  "white  man's  country." 
Uganda  is  a  tropical  dependency  pure  and  simple  with  a  few  pos- 
sibly healthy  hill  stations.  Even  were  Uganda  not  well  populated 
(despite  the  scourges  of  disease)  and  well  cultivated,  Europeans 
could  not  carry  on  sustained  physical  labour  there. 

Beside  the  physical  question,  there  is  a  racial  one  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  developing  our  East 
African  Empire  on  lines  already  familiar  to  us  in  our  colonising 
history.  The  black  population  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  in 
the  East  African  Protectorate,  since  we  have  not  yet  brought  the 
whole  country  within  the  scope  of  administration,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  four  millions,  and  Uganda  has  another  three 
and  a-half  millions.  These  so-called  natives  are  by  no  means 
all  indigenous.  Some  are  marauding  tribes,  others  are  nomads. 
East  Africa  generally  is  peopled"  by  different  races,  in  different 
stages,  and  with  different  religions.  They  have  never  been 
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governed  or  united  under  one  rule,  though  here  and  there  are 
remains  of  barbarous  states.  This  condition  enormously  increases 
the  difficulties  of  the  British  administration  Besides  the  natives, 
there  are  in  British  East  Africa  some  30,000  Indians,  while  an 
undetermined  number  of  Eurasians,  Portuguese,  Goanese,  and 
the  residue  of  the  trading  population  of  pre-British  days,  are 
included  in  the  2,500  who  are  counted  as  "white  population." 
About  800  settlers  are  said  to  be  established  on  the  uplands  (some 
of  them  Boers  who  have  become  tenant  farmers),  but  this  must 
be  considered  an  outside  figure,  and  there  are  about  400  officials 
in  the  country  and  in  Uganda  a  number  of  missionaries. 

We  are  gradually  arriving  at  the  answer  to  the  question,  Why 
cannot  East  Africa  develop  as  New  Zealand  or  Canada  have  done, 
by  a  simple  process  of  colonisation  by  white  men  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  political  independence  ?  The  truth  is  that  East  Africa  is 
sharply  divided  into  a  region  which  appears  to  be  eminently  suit- 
able for  white  colonisation,  where  the  white  man  might  reasonably 
expect  to  build  un  a  society  on  the  political  and  social  lines  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  another  (and  the  greater)  region  where  the 
white  man  must  live  only  as  a  ruling  class,  and  where  political  and 
social  growth  must  be  on  entirely  different  lines.  The  problem  is 
how  to  co-ordinate  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  two  sections 
and  work  them  into  an  harmonious  whole.  No  such  problem, 
fortunately,  has  had  to  be  faced  by  any  other  white  community  bent 
on  establishing  itself  in  a  new  country.  The  enormously  difficult 
racial  problems  of  South  Africa  have  taken  a  different  form,  since 
even  the  tropical  regions  like  Natal  offered  permanent  homes 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea  to  the  white  occupiers. 

The  result  of  these  conditions — aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  official 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  nevertheless  largely  due  to  fundamental 
conditions— is  that  at  present  the  highlands  of  East  Africa  are  only 
suitable  for  experienced  settlers  with  a  capital  of  £  1,000.  Nor 
can  the  investment  of  such  capital  be  expected  to  do  more,  for 
some  time  at  all  events,  than  bring  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
in  a  country  where  it  is  possible  to  reduce  one's  wants  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  no  intending 
settler  can  expect  to  get  land  near  the  railway  ;  all  the  best  hold- 
ings are  already  taken  up  or  applied  for.  There  is  no  opening  here 
for  the  man  with  only  his  head  and  his  hands  as  capital,  and  although 
East  Africa  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  the  experienced  settler 
with  capital,  yet  we  have  to  remember  that  the  number  of  these 
is  strictly  limited,  and  the  choice  of  countries  before  them — • 
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including  British  Columbia,  Rhodesia,  and  parts  of  Australasia — is 
still  wide  and  attractive.  I  may  be  told  that  the  hundreds  who 
suddenly  poured  into  the  country  in  1903,  mainly  from  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  get  land,  are  a  proof  that  East  Africa  could 
get  a  population  quickly  enough  if  she  were  allowed,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  unreasoned  haste  and  numbers  of 
this  influx  indicated  rather  the  spirit  of  speculation  than  of 
sober  permanent  settlement.  Even  had  it  been*  possible,  how- 
ever, to  plant  out  hundreds  of  settlers  at  once,  they  could  only 
have  lived,  as  some  even  of  the  successful  ones  must  do  now, 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
up  a  prosperous  farming  community  without  markets,  and  the 
expense  of  conveying  produce  over  four  hundred  or  more  miles 
of  railway  to  a  port  which  has  no  facilities  for  loading,  and  is 
dependent  chiefly  upon  foreign  steamship  lines — this  heavy  handi- 
cap would  have  crushed  the  small  farmer.  Moreover,  agriculture 
and  pastoral  work  was,  as  it  still  is,  in  the  experimental  stage.  Many 
thousands  have  been  expended  in  finding  out  what  seed  and  what 
stock  will  thrive,  while  fencing — absolutely  indispensable  to  the  stock 
farmer — has  hardly  yet  begun  and  is  enormously  expensive. 
Although  East  Africa  has  a  better  bill  of  health  than  many  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  not  free  from  such  pests  as  the 
tsetze  fly,  or  rust  in  the  wheat,  and  it  is  only  men  with  consider- 
able capital  who  can  win  through  the  initial  stages  of  farming 
under  such  conditions.  Eventually,  I  believe,  the  highlands  will 
become  a  splendid  farming  country,  but  the  question  of  local 
markets  must  largely  determine  its  progress  in  the  early  stages, 
until  the  question  of  transport  is  nearer  solution  and  until  agri- 
culture and  stock  farming  .have  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to 
compete  in  the  markets  abroad  with  rivals  who  have  got  a  long 
start  of  them. 

An  essential  to  the  prosperity  either  of  the  coast  or  uplands  is 
that  the  railway,  which  is  the  great  artery  of  trade,  should  rest  on 
the  open  water.  At  present,  although  Mombasa  possesses  all  the 
makings  of  a  good  port,  the  lack  of  a  deep-water  pier  makes  it 
necessary  to  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters — rather  an  anti- 
climax to  a  railway  run  at  such  enormous  expense  to  the  heart  of 
Africa !  I  understand  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  struck  by  this 
anomaly  on  his  recent  visit,  and  that,  owing  to  his  interest,  a 
project^has  been  advanced  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But'a  rumour  has'reached  me,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  the  sum  appropriated  will  not  suffice  for  a  really 
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effective  work,  and  I  mention  this  because  I  feel  that  not  only  the 
East  African  settler  but  the  British  taxpayer  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  Uganda  Railway  is  supplied,  without 
delay,  with  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  success  depends.  A 
genuine  deep-water  pier  is  necessary — not  a  mere  landing-stage  for 
row-boats. 

I  want  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  country  which  neigh- 
bours our  East  African  Empire  on  the  south — the  German 
territory.  It  has  similar  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  a  similar 
area  to  our  East  African  Protectorate,  and  is  about  the  same  age. 
The  Germans  began  with  a  somewhat  clearer  idea  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do  in  East  Africa  than  we,  and  they  have  followed  a  steady 
policy.  At  the  present  moment  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies, 
Herr  Dernburg,  who  has  recently  visited  the  German  possessions 
in  East  Africa,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  certain  phases  of  that 
policy  and  points  to  our  own  system  as  better  in  some  ways — I 
refer  to  the  treatment  of  natives.  But,  apart  from  this  question, 
the  German  policy  has  been  to  develop  the  coast  lands  as  planta- 
tions, to  allow  white  settlement  only  within  touch  of  the  coast,  and 
to  postpone  the  colonisation  of  the  uplands  until  a  secure  basis 
existed  and  a  market  for  produce  which  would  ensure  the  farmer 
an  immediate  livelihood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  class  of  farmer- 
capitalist  who  alone  could  take  up  land  without  the  aid  of  local 
markets  is  not  easy  to  find  in  Germany—  at  least  he  is  not  a  ready 
colonist.  The  plantation  work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  was 
equally  the  object  of  German  solicitude,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
degree  of  material  prosperity  has  been  attained  which  makes  the 
carriage  of  German  produce  from  the  lake  one  of  the  largest  assets 
of  the  British  Uganda  Railway. 

Naturally  the  Germans  are  building  lines  of  their  own,  and, 
although  these  have  developed  slowly,  they  are  now  to  be  pushed 
on  with  vigour,  and  will  tap  the  lake  regions  of  Tanganyika  and 
Victoria  as  well  as  other  districts.  The  Uganda  Railway  will,  there- 
fore, have  a  very  serious  competitor  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  extension  to  link  up  the  lakes  and  of  branch  and 
feeding  lines  to  increase  its  area  of  usefulness  becomes  at  once 
apparent. 

The  success  of  Germany  in  the  tropical  produce  regions  raises 
incidentally  the  important  question  of  labour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  proportion  of  this  success  is  due  to  methods  of  obtain- 
ing labour  which  could  not  be  sanctioned  in  British  territory.  Herr 
Dernburg  doubts  if  it  is  a  wise  policy  even  apart  from  the 
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humanitarian  aspect,  since  it  ends  by  alienating  the  native,  driving 
him  away  and  even  to  revolt.  The  only  permanent  basis  for 
prosperity,  said  the  Colonial  Minister,  is  a  peaceful  and  con- 
tented native  population,  and  the  only  legitimate  way  to  drive 
them  into  the  labour  market  is  to  draw  them  into  the  net  of 
civilisation  and  thus  increase  their  wants.  These  principles  are 
those  to  which  our  own  colonial  experiences  have  led  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  theory  without  restriction  to  a  people  so  low 
in  the  grade  of  civilisation  as  some  of  the  East  African  tribes.  We 
have  freed  them  from  the  menace  of  slavery,  and  must  demand 
something  in  return.  Possibly  the  via  media  may  be  found  in  a 
system  of  indentured  labour  under  the  closest  Government  super- 
vision. In  Uganda  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by  the 
Christianising  of  the  natives.  Christianity  may  not  always  give  the 
native  a  change  of  heart,  but  it  usually  involves  a  change  of 
clothing,  and  the  influence  and  discipline  of  the  missionary  bodies 
has  been  exerted  to  draw  the  native  into  a  new  economic  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  Uganda  is  already  exporting  tropical  produce 
in  increasing  proportions  and  the  missionaries  have  a  successful 
record  as  traders. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  missionary  at  work  both  in 
German  and  British  East  Africa,  and  as  this  individual  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  I  propose  to  give  you  Herr 
Dernburg's  view  of  him — I  refer  to  the  Indian  retail  trader.  The 
30,000  Asiatics  in  the  country  are  by  no  means  all  coolies.  There 
are  a  number  of  merchants  of  good  standing  (whose  firms  have 
been  established  for  generations)  with  their  employees,  and  there 
are  a  much  greater  number  of  small  retail  traders.  Practically  the 
whole  retail  trade  is  in  Asiatic  hands,  and  the  Indian  pedlar  is  not 
confined  to  the  towns  but  is  at  work  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  Asiatic  immigration  that 
these  retail  traders  make  white  competition  impossible  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  an  all-white  community  even  in  the  highlands.  Of 
course,  if  we  could  regard  the  highlands  as  absolutely  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  destined  to  develop  independently,  it 
might  be  possible  by  restricting  immigration  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  confiscation  to  eliminate  the  Indian  element  and  replace  it 
with  a  white  one.  But,  apart  from  the  ethics  of  such  a  course,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion  are  considerable.  Indians 
already  possess  a  great  deal  of  property  at  Nairobi — their  methods  have 
rendered  the  rapid  growth  of  that  town  possible.  Moreover,  large 
sections  of  the  line  which  ties  Nairobi  to  the  coast  and  to  the  great 
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lake  are  worked  by  Indian  coolies,  and  the  government  as  well  as 
the  railway  are  partly  administered  by  Indian  subordinate  officials. 
The  latter  might  be  replaced  by  a  much  more  expensive  article 
but  the  former  could  not,  since  natives  cannot  live  in  some  of  these 
regions.  I  believe  that,  even  in  the  uplands  themselves,  Indian 
coolie  labour  may  be  necessary  for  development,  and  this  especially 
if  public  works  such  as  roads,  railways  and  bridges  are  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

The  same  conditions  govern  the  labour  market  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  absence  of  any  stimulus  from  cold,  hunger, 
or  ambition  the  native  will  not  leave  his  home  to  work  in  any  large 
numbers  or  for  any  extended  time.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  is 
absolutely  raw  material,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  he  cannot 
compare  for  the  purposes  of  pioneer  work  with  the  Indian.  The 
employment  of  Indian  labour  in  the  uplands  does  not,  however, 
imply  the  settlement  of  Indians  on  the  land ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  territory  as  is  best  adapted  for  white  colonisation  should 
not  be  reserved  for  it.  When  we  turn  to  the  coast  and  other  low- 
lands we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs.  Here  I  believe  the  Indian 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  population,  and  one  which  must 
become  permanent.  The  tropical  cultures  on  which  the  lowlands 
depend  demand  an  amount  of  skilled  labour  which  is  not  to  be  got 
from  native  sources.  Little  by  little  the  native  will  be  drawn  into 
the  economic  scheme,  but  the  process  must  be  too  slow  for  our 
ambitions — we  do  not  want  to  move  at  the  rate  of  our  most  back- 
ward member.  At  the  present  moment  attempts  are  being  made, 
with  some  success,  to  induce  the  natives  to  grow  cotton  on  the 
coast ;  but  the  culture  demands  a  care,  method  and  skilful  handling 
which  can  hardly  be  attained  in  one  generation  without  a  more 
strenuous  discipline  than  we  are  prepared  to  give.  The  influence 
of  the  churches  has  supplied  the  stimulus  in  Uganda,  but  else- 
where, in  the  coast-land  especially,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  native  growers. 

This  native  source  must  be  progressively  used,  but  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  with  Indian  labour.  For  public  works  in  the  low- 
lands the  coolie  is  essential,  and  as  a  retail  trader  he  is  equally 
necessary.  As  to  the  last  point,  Herr  Dernburg  has  come  to  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  in  the  German  sphere.  The  Indian 
trader  is,  he  says,  the  indispensable  medium  for  trade  with  the 
natives.  He  can  penetrate  where  no  white  man  could  and  trade 
on  terms  impossible  to  us,  terms  which  are  nevertheless  the  only 
possible  ones  to  the  natives.  The  Indian  trader  is,  therefore,  a 
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true  missionary  of  civilisation,  since  he  introduces  the  black  races 
to  the  needs  of  civilised  life  and  creates  wants  which  they  have 
never  felt  before.  No  white  class  could  be  brought  in  which  would 
fill  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Indian  trader  in  the  economics 
of  East  Africa,  and  the  German  Colonial  Minister  deprecates  the 
introduction  of  any  but  an  independent  and  superior  class  of  whites 
on  the  grounds  that  to  bring  in  a  poor  white  class  would  be 
disastrous.  Having  had  the  opportunity,  in  more  than  one 
continent,  of  seeing  the  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  "  poor 
white  "  community  in  the  midst  of  a  coloured  one,  I  can  endorse 
this  view  of  Herr  Dernburg  with  conviction.  We  have  here  a 
cogent  reason  against  unrestricted  white  immigration  into  East 
Africa,  and  one  which  must  influence  our  whole  policy  in  the 
development  of  that  country. 

A  legitimate  objection  to  the  presence  of  Indians  among  a  native 
population  is  their  practice  of  usury,  but  this  can  be  guarded  against 
by  legislation.  An  illegitimate  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reference 
which  I  have  more  than  once  seen  to  their  probable  evil  moral 
influence  on  the  innocent  native.  Such  expressions  as  "  corrupt 
religions"  and  "licentious  rites"  are  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
The  Indians  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  both  of  morality  and 
intelligence  than  any  African  race,  and  objection  to  Asiatic 
immigration,  either  to  East  Africa  or  elsewhere,  is  aroused  by  what 
in  another  people  would  be  considered  virtues — industry,  frugality  and 
enterprise— and  not  by  their  vices.  If  East  Africa  were  simply  and 
solely  a  tropical  dependency  we  should  not  have  heard  anything 
about  the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  the  Asiatics.  So  long  as 
the  protectorate  remains  under  the  Imperial  Government  that 
question  will  not  arise,  and  with  a  white  population  of  only  fifteen 
hundred  or  so  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  raise  it.  But  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  highlands  have  inspired  in  the  pioneer 
settlers,  and  their  desire  to  secure  this  fine  country  from  future 
difficulties  as  an  unhampered  inheritance  for  our  race,  make  it 
natural  that  they  should  try  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
white  colonies  and  avoid  pitfalls.  I  am  not  prepared  with  obiter 
dicta  on  this  knotty  point.  I  can  only  point  out  that  historically, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  economically,  this  country  is  an  offshoot 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  A  great  portion  of  it  will  not  be  developed 
without  Indian  help.  We  have  no  right  to  act  dog-in-the-manger. 
The  issue  of  the  great  world  struggle  which  seems  imminent — the 
attempt  by  Asia  to  reverse,  or  at  all  events  to  reform,  the  terms  of 
her  intercourse  with  the  West — it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  I 
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feel  very  strongly  that  in  the  interests  of  those  who  will  come  after 
ns  we  should  avoid  prejudicing  that  issue  by  acts  of  injustice  or 
illiberality.  The  peculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  country  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  homogeneity. 
There  is  room  for  all,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  already  said,  and  the 
elasticity  of  our  political  methods,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves, 
should  enable  us  to  evolve  a  modus  vivendi  for  white,  brown  and 
black  in  East  Africa,  although  it  may  involve  a  new  departure  in 
our  colonial  experience.  I  am  aware  that  this  view  will  not  please 
the  majority  of  those  white  settlers  whose  ambitions  (despite  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers)  already  reach  out  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  self-government.  My  view  of  East  Africa  is  that  the  conditions 
are  opposed  to  any  rapid  development  in  that  direction. 

I  have  so  far  said  little  about  the  possibilities  of  the  lake  and 
coast  regions  or  of  the  part  which  they  seem  destined  to  play.    This 
is  a  side  of  our  East  African  Empire  which  has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived much   attention.     1  believe  local  politics  are  now  divided 
into  a  Highland  and  a  Lowland  faction,  the  assumption  being  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  sections  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  ;  but 
the  Lowland  faction  is  a  very  new  one,  and  I  understand  is  now 
gaining  recruits,  even  from   the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  who 
apparently  are  not  averse  to  a  form  of  insurance.     The  previous 
neglect  of  the  coast  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the 
success  of  Southern  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  and   German 
East  Africa.     The  movement  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
raw  material  for  our  industries  within  the  empire — a  supply  which 
will  not  be   subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
foreign  markets — has  now,  however,  included  East  Africa  within 
its  sphere,  and  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  which  is  full  of 
promise.     The  Uganda  Railway,  once  regarded  as  a  white  elephant, 
is  now  becoming  an  important  asset  in  developing  this  tropical  pro- 
duce supply,  and  the  lake  and  coast  regions,  which  are  extremely 
fertile  and  can  grow  the  best  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton,  besides 
rubber,  fibres,  valuable  oils,  and  other  raw  materials,  at  once  spring 
into  a  place  in  our  Imperial  economy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  uplands,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  East  Africa  possesses  the  potential  sources  of  immediate  and 
progressive  prosperity  in  her  tropical  regions,  and  that  their  value 
to  the  British  Empire  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  These  rich  and 
soon  productive  areas  will  supply  the  revenue  which  will  not  only 
render  East  Africa  self- supporting,  but  will  make  possible  the  pro- 
vision of  the  plant  of  civilisation  which  is  essential  to  a  white 
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man's  country  in  the  uplands.  Moreover,  enterprises  with  so  much 
promise  as  is  found  in  the  development  of  tropical  produce  attract 
capital  to  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  conditions 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  lowland  concessions  made  by  Govern- 
ment which  will  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  help  forward  the 
highlands  on  their  path  to  economic  prosperity.  Thus  the  interests 
of  the  two  regions  are  by  no  means  antagonistic,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  mutually  dependent ;  the  farmers  want  a  coast  market,  and 
the  coast  plantations  will  want  supplies  and  will  find  a  healthy 
base  for  the  direction  of  their  enterprises  most  valuable.  So  far 
as  there  has  been  any  policy  visible  in  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
tectorate it  has  been  confined  to  booming  the  highlands  and  leaving 
the  lowlands  to  take  care  of  themselves.  What  is  now  needed  is  to 
concentrate  most  of  the  energy  and  money  available  on  first  making 
the  tropical  regions  a  success,  thus  providing  an  economic  basis 
for  the  whole  fabric  of  our  empire  in  East  Africa.  Roads,  possibly 
light  railways,  harbours,  coastal  and  ocean  communication  (at  pre- 
sent almost  entirely  in  foreign  hands)  are  necessary,  and  adequate 
arrangements  for  a  labour  supply  are  equally  important.  Some  study 
of  the  work  done  by  the  French  in  West  Africa,  and  the  persistence 
with  which  they  are  building  up  a  great  empire  and  tying  it  together, 
first  by  telegraphs  and  then  by  roads  or  railways,  would  be  a  valu- 
able lesson  to  us,  who  are  wont  to  regard  ourselves  as  facile  princeps 
at  this  work  of  pioneering.  Much  is  now  being  done  in  British  East 
Africa  in  many  directions — land  survey,  forestry,  experimental 
farming,  treatment  of  disease,  and  so  forth — but  much  remains  to 
do,  and  much  money  has  to  be  found  for  this  work.  It  should  not 
be  done  haphazard,  as  is  too  often  the  way  with  our  work,  but 
should  follow  some  definite  line  of  policy.  My  own  view  of  that 
line,  as  you  will  all  perceive,  is  that  the  coast  and  lake  regions 
should  receive  first,  though  not  exclusive,  attention  and  should  be 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  do  this  would  be  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  would  also  be  productive  of  the 
most  immediate  usefulness  to  our.  empire,  and,  if  that  view  is  too 
wide  for  the  local  range  of  vision,  it  would  mean  internal  prosperity 
and  economic  independence. 

This  is  the  broad  aspect  of  the  East  African  question  as  it 
presents  itseli  to  me  to-day.  On  details  I  have  not  had  time  to 
tuuch.  'ihe  impressun  leit  by  a  study  of  the  subject  is  that  of  a 
land  full  of  promise,  a  rich  inheritance  for  our  race.  Even  if,  as  I 
believe,  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  rapid  growth  of  a  self-governing 
white  community,  it  may  yet,  eventually,  provide  homes  for  many  of 
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our  race  and  may  develop  in  time  as  a  great  semi-tropical  outpost 
of  our  empire. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Bight  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.)  :  It 
is  a  very  good  thing  in  discussing  questions  of  this  kind  frequently 
to  recur  to  the  study  of  a  map,  and  we  are  fortunate  this  evening  in 
being  well  provided  with  maps.  I  direct  my  eyes  especially  towards 
the  excellent  general  map  of  Africa.  When  I  survey  that  mysterious 
continent,  from  which,  as  the  Latins  said,  there  always  comes- 
something  new,  and,  as  we  Moderns  say,  usually  something  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  of  all  the  many  varied  interests  which  in  Africa  are  pre- 
sided over  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  also  I  cannot  repress  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  colonising  and  exploring 
energy  of  our  race  should  have  gained  so  many  wide  regions  safely 
and  securely  under  the  shelter  and  authority  of  the  British  Crown. 
Looking  at  that  map,  we  see  South  Africa  with  all  its  story  of 
tragedy  and  storm  and  triumph  and  reconciliation.  We  see 
Northern  Nigeria,  where  Sir  Percy  Girouard  and  Sir  Walter 
Egerton  are  pushing  forward,  day  by  day  and  mile  after  mile, 
railways  which  are  to  open  and  develop  those  regions  to  British 
enterprise.  We  see  a  little  further  to  the  west  the  Gold  Coast, 
where  Sir  John  Rodger — whom  I  am  glad  to  think  we  have  with  us 
to-night — is  also  busily  engaged  in  railway  projects  to  join  Accra 
eventually  to  the  railway  which  is  already  running  as  far  as  Kumasi. 
Looking  at  the  map  to  the  right,  we  see  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate,  where  we  find  a  railway  which  has  already 
been  pushed  through  from  Port  Herald  to  Chiromo,  and  which  is 
being  rapidly  carried  forward  as  far  as  Blantyre,  thus  giving  access 
to  another  great  inland  sea.  It  is  only  after  a  survey  of  these 
points  I  come  to  the  special  question  which  the  reader  of  the  paper 
has  dealt  with  to-night — the  question  of  our  East  African  Empire. 
I  am  sure  you  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  with  consider- 
able profit  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 
It  is  a  paper  which  touched  on  a  great  many  subjects  admittedly 
disputable,  admittedly  controversial,  upon  which  no  doubt  different 
opinions  prevail,  but  I  am  certain  you  will  all  agree  it  is  a  paper 
characterised  by  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  careful  study,  by  a 
width  of  information,  a  justness  of  view,  and  a  moderation  of  state- 
ment, which  confer  the  highest  credit  upon  him,  and  also  constitute  a 
very  valuable  advantage  to  all  who  have  attended  here  this  evening. 
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Mr.  Colquhoun  surveyed  very  fairly  and  wisely  the  aspect  of  East 
African  politics.  He  has  told  us  about  these  wonderful  lands.  I  will 
confess  to  you  I  have  travelled  in  other  countries  besides  East 
Africa.  I  have  been  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Soudan,  and  in  India, 
but  I  have  never  seen  countries  of  such  beauty,  such  verdure,  such 
fertility,  of  such  temperate  buoyant  air  as  were  presented  to  my 
view  during  the  time  1  visited  the  Equatorial  Protectorate  of  East 
Africa.  The  natural  features  of  these  countries  are  in  themselves 
calculated  not  only  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  but  to 
provoke  reflection  in  men  of  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
lecturer  has  alluded  to  the  Rift  Valley.  There  is  a  tremendous 
fault  in  the  earth  surface — a  great  cleft  or  depression  in  the  crust 
of  .the  earth,  which  begins,  I  am  credibly  informed,  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  traverses  the  Bed  Sea,  comes  across 
Abyssinia  and  right  across  the  centre  of  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, and  follows  the  depression  filled  by  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Nyasa.  This  enormous  cleft  marks  a  great  volcanic  weakness 
in  the  structure  of  the  earth.  It  is  inhabited  by  three  remarkable 
native  races — the  Somalis,-the  Masai,  and  the  Zulus — and  is,  as  I 
have  said,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  in  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  and  generally  in  that  portion  of  the  world. 
Then  there  is  Mount  Kenya,  a  great  extinct  snow-crested  volcano 
lying  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Nairobi.  I  cannot 
think  in  my  experience  of  any  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  that 
presented  by  the  country  between  the  Tana  Eiver  and  Mount 
Kenya.  There  never  was  a  mountain  in  the  world  that  made  so 
little  of  its  height,  for  Mount  Kenya  is  some  18,000  feet  high,  and 
yet  looking  at  it  from  the  surrounding  country  it  scarcely  seems  to 
rise  as  a  mountain  at  all.  Its  slope  is  gradual — a  gentle  acclivity, 
moving  slowly  up  over  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  country,  until 
suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  outcrop  of  glacier- crested  rocks  at  the 
summit.  Observe  the  quality  of  this  marvellous  mountain.  The 
gradual  character  of  the  ascent  adds  enormously  to  its  value, 
because  in  concentric  rings,  according  to  the  elevation  upon  the 
slopes,  can  be  grown  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation  known  in  the 
world  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Lastly,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
alluded  to  the  Great  Lake.  There  you  have  a  lake  as  big  as  Scotland 
and  four  times  as  high  as  the  Eiffel  Tower.  On  this  enormous 
inland  sea  we  have  at  the  present  time  three  or  four,  and  shall 
shortly  have  five,  excellent  steamers  of  from  500  to  800  ton 
burden.  It  is  possible  to  travel  on  the  lake  on  a  large  steamer  as 
well  equipped  as  a  yacht ;  the  decks  snowy  with  British  cleanliness, 
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smart  British  officers  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  with  tele- 
scopes under  the  arm,  electric  light,  fans  and  mosquito  nets,  while 
as  you  look  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  you  see  the  outlines  of 
beautiful  coasts  and  mountains  and  rising  shores  which  would 
make  you  think,  with  the  coolness  of  the  air,  you  were  not  at  the 
Equator  at  all,  but  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  July.  These  are 
only  the  passing  impressions  of  hurried  travelling,  but  they  have 
brought  home  to  me  the  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  interest  of 
these  great  countries  in  the  East  of  Africa  which  we  have  acquired 
with  so  little  exertion,  fighting  or  expenditure,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly in  the  course  of  time  take  their  place  among  the  most  valu- 
able and,  I  believe,  the  most  profitable  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown.  When  we  turn  from  the  scientific  or  spectacular  view  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorates  to  look  at  them  in  their  economic  aspect 
we  shall  find  they  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions.  There 
are  the  planters'  lands  and  the  settlers'  lands.  The  planters'  lands 
are  the  coast  lands,  the  lake  shores,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of 
Uganda.  These  regions  can  never  support  a  white  population — 
there  is  no  question  of  white  people  living  there  and  bringing  up 
children  and  making  a  permanent  home  for  themselves.  But  there 
is  great  opportunity,  I  think,  for  the  prudent  and  considered  invest- 
ment of  British  and  European  capital,  and  I  believe  that,  wisely 
directed,  white  men  will  be  able  to  make  very  substantial  profit  for 
themselves  and  greatly  advantage  and  accelerate  the  development  of 
these  regions  by  living  there  and  by  utilising  their  energies  as  planters. 
Of  course,  frequently  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  highlands  to  re- 
cuperate, and  at  greater  intervals  to  come  home  to  England  or  to 
Europe  in  order  to  get  further  stores  of  health  and  comfort.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  live  there  for  years  in  succession  without 
sensible  degeneration,  and  still  less  will  they  be  able  to  bring  up 
generation  after  generation  of  children  to  carry  on  their  work. 
The  settlers'  lands  are  the  highlands,  over  5,000  or  6,000  feet  high, 
of  that  great  East  African  Plateau.  There,  it  is  quite  certain  the 
white  man  can  live  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  years  without 
discomfort.  Whether  it  be  true  that  the  high  altitude  combined 
with  direct  rays  of  the  equatorial  sun  exercises  a  certain  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  brain  and  nerves  which  sometimes  tends  to 
prevent  great  sobriety  and  moderation  of  judgment,  and  sometimes 
produces  sharp,  and  even  harsh  or  impatient  expression  of  views, 
or  not,  is  a  matter  too  subtle  for  me  to  trace  any  further  this 
evening.  At  any  rate,  the  white  man  can  live  for  long  periods 
there  and  enjoy  every  advantage  of  bracing  and  buoyant  air.  It  is 
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not,  I  think,  proved  whether  in  the  highlands  of  Equatorial  Africa 
it  is  possible  to  raise  a  continuing  white  colony  such  as  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  in  the  more  temperate  regions  of  South 
Africa  or  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  I  was  glad  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Colquhoun  admitted  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  dogmatise 
on  that  point,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
hold  our  judgment  in  suspense  a  little  upon  so  great  a  question, 
concerning  which  we  are  evidently  without  sufficient  data  to 
form  a  judgment  at  present.  At  any  rate,  there  are  a  number 
of  settlers  who  have  come  into  East  Africa  by  invitation  of  a 
Government  which  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  doing  its  best  to 
make  this  settlement  a  great  and  immediate  success.  Well,  we  are 
doing  our  best.  What  was  the  word — (was  it  "  limbo  "  ?) — that 
Mr.  Colquhoun  used  about  the  administration  of  these  territories 
when  they  were  under  the  care  of  the  Foreign  Office  ?  I  cannot 
associate  myself  with  language  of  that  character  naturally,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  opinions 
of  the  settlers  in  British  East  Africa  you  would  not  find  the 
expression  of  any  keen  regret  or  indignation  at  coming  uncler 
the  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office.  That  is  not  a  reproach  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  is  concerned  with  diplomacy  and  knows 
nothing  about  administration.  The  Colonial  Office  is  concerned 
with  administration,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to 
say  it  knows  nothing  about  diplomacy.  In  the  Colonial  Office 
you  have  a  long  tradition  and  an  immense  amount  of  expe- 
rience collected  out  of  every  part  of  the  world  and  out  of  all  the 
numerous  countries  which  are  administered  from  that  office. 
The  consequence  is  we  have  been  able  to  take  a  great  many 
fortunate  steps  in  East  Africa.  We  have  established  three 
great  scientific  departments,  which  cost  no  less  than  £60,000 
a  year,  dealing  with  (1)  veterinary  diseases  and  all  the  matters 
affecting  cattle,  (2)  agriculture  and  all  the  means  by  which 
the  natural  products  of  the  country  can  be  developed,  and 
(3)  forestry ;  and  as  to  this  last  I  would  remark  that  the  great 
resources  of  these  countries  have  too  long  been  neglected  or  even 
exploited  in  a  careless  or  thriftless  fashion.  We  have  also  been 
able  to  wipe  away  a  reproach  from  our  East  African  Empire.  I 
refer  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  Zanzibar,  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  slavery  which  existed  in  the  mainland  strip  was  not  the  worst 
form  of  that  evil  thing;  it  had  been  deprived  of  most  of  its 
inhumanity,  and  only  preserved  its  elements  of  moral  degradation. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  true  to  say  that  any  cruelties  or  barbarities 
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were  perpetrated  on  those  who  laboured  under  the  legal  status 
of  slavery  in  the  mainland  strip.  But  it  was  a  great  reproach, 
which  might,  with  however  small  reason,  be  levelled  against  this 
country.  I  see  other  States  contiguous  to  our  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate to  which  we  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  called  upon  to 
address  remonstrances,  and  we  laid  ourselves  open  to  a  cheap  retort, 
all  the  more  irritating  because  not  founded  on  any  just  appreciation 
of  facts,  as  long  as  we  tolerated  the  legal  status  of  slavery  under 
British  influence.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  during  the  short  time 
these  countries  have  been  under  the  Colonial  Office  it  has  been 
possible  to  wipe  away  that  reproach,  and  that  it  has  been  done 
without  any  great  disturbance  or  derangement  of  local  labour 
conditions.  Compensation  has  been  paid  to  the  Arabs  whose 
slaves  have  been  released  from  any  legal  bond  ;  we  have  also  been 
able,  out  6f  some  of  the  surplus  which  remained  at  our  disposal,  to 
establish  a  good  school  for  Mahommedans,  which  I  believe  is  very 
much  appreciated  and  tends  to  meet  a  growing  demand  for  a 
higher  and  better  kind  of  education.  Mr.  Colquhoun  referred  to 
the  question  of  a  deep-water  pier  at  Mombasa ;  and  that  brings  me 
to  the  Uganda  Railway.  There  you  have  a  very  marvellous  railway. 
Travelling  along  that  line  you  see  lions  and  elephants  and  giraffes 
and  ostriches  and  hartebeests,  and  all  the  other  game  Lord  Hindlip 
has  so  often  pursued,  walking  about  in  easy  access  to  the  railway 
line — in  fact,  looking  out  of  the  window  you  see  the  whole  Zoological 
Gardens  at  play.  This  railway,  of  course,  is  vital  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  country.  Without  a  railway  you  cannot  get  into 
the  country.  It  is  no  good  ever  attempting  to  deal  with  these 
great  undeveloped  regions  of  Africa  except  by  building  railways. 
Without  a  railway  you  can  do  nothing.  With  a  railway  your 
dominion  is  at  once  secured,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  can 
immediately  be  brought  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  Uganda  Railway  ought  to  have  a  deep-water  terminus. 
It  seems  to  me  absurd  that  this  excellent  line  should  be  kept  in  apple- 
pie  order  and  connect  these  regions  with  the  coast,  and  that  then 
at  the  coast  everything  should  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  train 
and  put  into  lighters  and  then  into  the  boat,  involving  a  heavy 
tax  on  everything  that  goes  out  of  Uganda.  The  engineering 
problem  is  not,  however,  free  from  difficulties,  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  financial  problem  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficulties 
either ;  but  still  I  hope  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  East  Africa  those  deep-water  facilities  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  economic  development  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
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What  about  Uganda  ?  The  railway  does  not  go  to  Uganda. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  in  my  opinion  Uganda  is 
much  more  interesting  than  East  Africa.  That  sentiment  will  not 
raise  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  because  East  Africa  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  Uganda  very  little.  East  Africa  takes  about 
^900,000  a  year,  while  Uganda  had  to  be  content  with  one-fourth 
of  that  sum.  British  East  Africa  takes  almost  the  whole  profits  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  to  its  own  revenue,  although  a  large  proportion 
comes  from  German  East  Africa  and  from  the  tropical  regions  of 
Uganda,  and  the  Customs  duties  which  come  into  East  Africa  at 
Mombasa  are  captured  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Africa 
Budget.  Therefore  I  am  rather  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  when  I  invite  you  to  turn  your  attention 
towards  Uganda.  Uganda  is  a  planters'  country.  More  than  that, 
it  is  a  Native  State.  You  travel  through  East  Africa,  and  every- 
where see  swarms  of  savages  in  the  primal  squalor  of  mankind. 
But  when  you  come  to  Uganda  you  find  a  clothed,  highly  intelligent, 
orderly,  peaceful  race,  200,000  of  whom  can  read  or  write,  and 
80,000  or  90,000  of  whom  accept  one  or  other  of  the  dispensations 
of  the  Christian  religion — a  race  with  an  elaborate  feudal  system 
under  which  they  are  governed,  with  their  own  laws,  their  own 
native  tribunal,  their  own  King,  their  own  Parliament  House,  their 
own  nobles,  their  own  Council  of  Regency — all  the  machinery,  in 
fact,  of  a  highly  developed  polity,  and  an  elaborate  and  elegant 
code  of  manners,  entitling  them,  in  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  phrase,  to 
be  called  the  Japanese  of  Africa.  You  have  this  race  of  most 
intelligent  negroes  living  on  the  far  side  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  occupying  a  country  which  is  itself  a  garden — one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  of  the  whole  world.  There,  I  believe,  is  the 
jewel  of  the  East  African  Empire.  Cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  cocaine, 
cinnamon,  vanilla — from  the  growth  and  development  of  these  and 
many  other  products  the  wealth  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate 
will  be  derived  ;  and  I  believe  that  Uganda  properly  developed 
will  not  only  flush  the  Uganda  Railway  with  such  a  stream  of 
traffic  as  to  make  that  railway  commercially  paying,  but  will 
prove  to  be  the  financial  driving-wheel  of  all  the  territories  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  Uganda  there  are  three  forces,  each 
extremely  powerful,  operating  to  control  the  people :  (1)  The 
Imperial  Government,  military,  impartial,  secular  and  scientific ; 
(2)  the  Native  Government  on  a  feudal  system,  stripped  of  many 
of  its  old  vices  and  severities,  but  still  retaining  its  old  force  and 
influence  with  the  people ;  and  (3)  the  influence  of  missions. 
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There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  where  missionary  enterprise 
causes  embarrassment  to  secular  rule,  but  in  Uganda  there  is  no 
man  connected  with  Government  who  does  not  recognise  the  noble 
work  missionaries  have  done  and  acknowledge  the  immense  services 
rendered  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  civilisation  and  to  the 
British  Empire  in  a  less  degree.  With  these  forces  operating  as 
they  are  on  the  most  intelligent  negroid  race  Africa  can  show, 
situated  in  the  most  fertile  and,  I  hope,  soon  one  of  the  most 
accessible  parts  of  the  continent — with  all  these  forces  working  to 
one  end,  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  bit  too  sanguine  in  looking  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  day  when  Uganda  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population  of  all  the  tropical 
possessions  under  the  authority  of  this  country.  I  said  just  now 
how  important  railways  were,  and  I  think  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  important  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  the  prolongation  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  from  Lake  Victoria  to  Lake  Albert.  That  is 
a  matter  with  which  we  are  now  concerning  ourselves.  I  have  to 
reckon  with  those  who  have  to  pay  the  piper,  but  I  trust  it  may  be 
possible,  before  many  months  have  passed,  to  make  proposals  of 
a  definite  character  for  carrying  the  railway  forward  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Albert  Lake  ;  and  I  believe  that  for  an 
inconceivably  small  addition  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  line,  it  will 
be  found  the  effective  radius  of  steam  communication  will  almost 
have  been  doubled.  I  also  submit  to  you  that  this  railway 
extension  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  the  German  Government  are  pushing  their 
railways  forward,  and  therefore  we  have  to  look  forward  to  some 
date  in  the  future — not  too  near,  but  still  some  time  in  the  future — 
when  the  Uganda  Railway  will  no  longer  have  complete  monopoly 
of  all  the  commerce  which  comes  down  to  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes.  These  contingencies  are  not  being  overlooked  at  the 
Colonial  Office  at  the  present  time.  I  thank  you  for  having 
allowed  me  to  come  here  to  listen  to  this  most  interesting  paper 
and  to  open  the  discussion  on  these  important  questions.  I  am 
sure  you  will  realise  that  in  coming  here  I  have  desired  to  give  to 
the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  a  pledge  and  an  assurance  that 
the  work  is  going  on.  We  have  our  party  differences  in  this 
country,  and  I  hope  we  should  always  have  them  and  discuss  them 
with  proper  acerbity  and  vigour.  Parties  come  and  parties  go,  and 
Governments  succeed  one  another,  but  I  believe  no  one  who  looks 
at  that  map  and  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  parts  painted  red 
will  deny  that  the  work  of  Imperial  construction  and  organisation 
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goes  on  whatever  party  is  in  power,  and  that  we  second  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year  the  efforts  of  those  admirable  officers 
who  devote  their  lives  in  distant  lands  and  amid  many  dangers  to 
the  service  and  development  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  F.  E.  SMITH,  M.P.,  K.C. :  It  was  to  me  somewhat  of  a 
revelation  to  be  told  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  interesting 
paper  that  at  the  time,  some  four  years  ago,  when  this  country  was 
reeling  under  the  influence  of  a  great  war  in  South  Africa,  we, 
almost  "in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness,"  added  to  the  British  Empire 
a  dominion  three  times  the  area  of  Germany.  The  problems 
touched  upon  in  the  paper  are  singularly  complex,  and  the  feature 
which  struck  me  more  than  any  other  was  the  great  discretion, 
judgment,  and  prudence  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  showed  in  addressing 
himself  to  them.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  delicate  questions  which  have  become  associated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Indian  problem,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this 
— that  unless  the  position  is  to  be  laid  down  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  India,  in  which  our 
Indian  fellow -subjects  are  to  be  welcomed  as  labourers,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  place  and  circumstances  in  which  the  exertions  and 
the  example  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  would  be  more  usefully 
employed  than  in  those  great  dominions  whose  future  we  have 
been  discussing  to-night.  I  was  struck  by  one  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  these  regions,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  British  line  of 
steamers  running  in  constant  and  direct  communication  with  them. 
I  understand  there  is  only  one  British  line,  the  British  India, 
which  touches  at  Mombasa,  and  that  that  line  involves  tranship- 
ment, whereas  Germany  and  France  have  lines  in  regular  connec- 
tion with  the  district  we  are  opening  up.  I  hardly  think  that  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  the  greatest  mercantile  Power  in  the 
world.  The  future  of  these  dominions  is  of  great  interest  for  many 
reasons,  and  one  in  particular  which  impresses  me  as  a  member  for 
a  Lancashire  constituency.  I  refer  to  the  prospects  of  East  Africa 
as  a  future  source  of  cotton  growing.  Manchester,  of  course,  in  a 
primary  degree,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  Liverpool,  and  also  one 
might  say  the  whole  of  Lancashire  with  its  immense  industrial 
population,  depend  almost  for  their  existence  on  the  cotton  industry. 
I  will  not  descant  now  on  the  manifold  causes  which  might  go  to 
produce  an  insecurity  of  the  supply,  but  the  inference  I  would 
draw  is  that  the  more  you  can  -encourage  a  supply  of  raw  materials 
within  your  Empire  the  more  certainly  will  you  benefit  those  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  constant  employment  within  the  Empire. 
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My  views  on  certain  questions  are  not  those  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chairman,  but  as  to  the  great  object  in  view  I  think  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  and  the  party 
to  which  I  belong.  Speaking  as  a  very  humble  member  of  the 
Conservative  party,  I  may  say  I  believe  that  men  of  all  parties 
contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the  action  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chairman  in  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
going  to  Africa.  There  is  no  one  who  will  not  readily  admit  that 
such  a  personal  experience  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  department  with  which  he  is 
connected.  It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of  satisfaction  that  the 
future  of  these  regions  and  the  prosperity  of  this  railway  are  not 
party  questions.  Very  few  of  those  acquainted  with  contemporary 
history  will  have  forgotten  the  difficulties  with  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  to  struggle  in  connection  with  the  railway,  and  his  work 
has  been  carried  on  with  discretion  and  enthusiasm.  The  efforts 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  of  my  right  hon.  friend  would,  however,  be 
vain  and  futile  if  it  were  not  for  the  exertions  and  self-sacrifice  and 
the  laborious  lives  lived  by  those  on  the  spot.  These  men  are  the 
pioneers  of  our  Empire.  It  is  seldom  that  to  men  who  are  doing 
this  kind  of  work  contemporary  panegyric  is  vouchsafed.  It  is  our 
privilege  while  they  are  still  alive  to  offer  a  public  recognition  of 
their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

Sir  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  We  all  appreciate 
the  interesting  paper  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  given  us  to-night  which 
will  help  to  foster  public  interest  in  one  of  our  infant  Colonies.  To 
Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  the  shareholders  who  supported  him 
in  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  to 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Times  and  other  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  credit  due  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
valuable  and  promising  territory.  I  have  but  little  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Colquhoun 's  paper,  with  which  I  am  in  general 
accord.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  I  left  East  Africa.  I  would, 
however,  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  very  remarkable  progress  that 
has  taken  place,  and  the  valuable  work  done,  not  only  by  its  present 
Administration,  but  by  the  British  East  Africa  Company.  It  was 
in  1888  that  I  went  to  Mombasa  to  take  over  the  concession  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  That  concession 
merely  embraced  a  10-mile  strip  of  the  coast-line  lying  between 
Mombasa  and  Kipini.  Treaties  with  native  chiefs  in  the  hinter- 
land— then  known  as  the  British  sphere  of  influence — followed ; 
the  lines  of  that  sphere  ran  from  Wanga  on  the  coast  to  the  eastern 
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shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  from  Kipini,  a  point  about  the  centre 
of  the  territory.  The  Germans  being  in  possession  of  the  territory 
to  the  south  and  that  of  Witu  to  the  north  of  us,  the  demarcation  of 
the  sphere  of  British  influence  was  so  indefinite  that  no  sooner  had 
the  Company  entered  upon  possession  than  it  enabled  the  Germans 
to  commence  active  efforts  to  occupy  the  territory  at  the  back 
of  our  hinterland,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  northern  point  in  the  centre  of  our  territory  to  the  southern 
point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  Had  this  been  done 
it  would  have  added  Uganda  and  the  whole  of  the  Nile  basin  up  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  German  territory.  These  efforts  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  successfully  combated,  and  within  three 
years  of  their  administration  we  got  rid  of  the  Germans  in  Witu, 
extended  our  line  along  the  coast  to  Kismayu,  and  an  additional 
150  miles  across  Lake  Victoria  to  the  west  to  the  confines  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  to  the  north  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  putting  the  whole  into  the  ring  fence  as  now  occupied  by 
His  Majesty's  Government.  The  Company  it  also  was  who  initiated 
a  system  of  registration  of  slaves,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase 
their  own  freedom  from  their  Arab  masters,  which,  happily,  has 
automatically  provided  for  the  total  extinction  of  slaving,  which 
to-day  is  practically  non-existent  in  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  and 
throughout  British  East  Africa.  For  these  valuable  services  how 
were  the  Company  rewarded  by  H.M.  Government  of  the  day  ? 
They  liberally  confiscated  half  the  Company's  capital,  paid  them 
£250,000,  but  allowed  no  interest  whatever  thereon  for  seven 
years'  arduous  and  valuable  services.  €200,000  of  that  sum  they 
appropriated  from  funds  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  so 
that  Uganda  and  our  East  Africa  Protectorate,  as  we  hold  it 
to-day,  only  cost  H.M.  Treasury  £60,000  at  the  date  the  Govern- 
ment took  it  over  from  the  Chartered  Company.  Let  me  in 
passing  remind  you  what  the  nation  owes  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  who  was  the  founder  and  able  president 
of  the  Niger  Company  on  the  West  Coast,  and  to  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
South  Africa.  But  for  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of  these  two 
men  and  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  would 
have  any  holding  in  Africa  to-day  worth  boasting  of.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  had  Uganda  been  abandoned  and  the  Mombasa 
Railway  not  constructed,  the  French  fathers  would  have  raised  the 
French  flag  in  Uganda.  The  Government  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  East  Africa  in  July  1895.  The  railway  was  thereafter  con- 
structed, and  on  its  completion  progress  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps 
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and  bounds.     When  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  which  is  but  an  insignificant  span  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  what  may  we  not  confidently  look  for  in  the  next  twenty 
and  their  succeeding  years.     I   agree  with   Mr.  Colquhoun  that 
East  Africa  is  not  suitable  as  a  colony  for  the  white  man.     As  in 
India,  it  will  provide  a  field  for  Europeans  as  superintendents,  &c., 
over  the  coloured  labourer ;  but  it  is  to  the  native  of  India  we 
must  look  for  successful  and  rapid  development,  and  immigration 
of  the  Indian  agriculturist  should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest 
extent.    Mr.  Colquhoun,  rather  unjustly,  I  think,  says  that  men 
and  syndicates   with    large    capital    and  influence  in  the  right 
quarter  got   unreasonably  large  areas.     I  presume  he  refers  to 
Lord  Delamere  and  the  East  African  Syndicate,  the  only  two  I 
know  of  who  hold  extra  areas ;  but  these  two  were  pioneers  and 
invested,   and  are  still    investing,  large  sums  of  money,   which 
ordinary  settlers  could  not  afford  to  do,  in  experimental  ranches 
and  in  the  importation   of  valuable  stock  and  sheep  from  this 
country  and  New  Zealand,  the  success  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
very  doubtful — so  that  they  earned  and  fully  deserve  special  con- 
sideration.   Cattle  may  succeed  if  the  herds  are  not  some  day 
swept  off  by  a  visitation  of  cattle  plague,  which,  when  I  was  there, 
swept  the  whole  country  and  killed  off  not  only  the  native  cattle, 
but  the  herds  of  wild  buffalo  and  eland.    And,  again,  where  is  the 
market  to  be  found  for  anything  but  hides  ?    Can  they  expect  to 
compete  with  the  Argentine,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  in  the 
shipment  of  refrigerated  meat  ?    I  very  much  doubt  it.     As  for 
sheep,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  the  standard  of  wool  on  the 
Equator  ?     I  doubt  it,  for  the  native  sheep  carry  hair  only,  not 
wool.    I  believe  the  opening  is  more  promising  for  the  planter 
and  agriculturist  who  raises  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  ground-nuts, 
and  oil-seeds  of  all  kinds,  the  production  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
done.   I  see  Mr.  Colquhoun  advocates  the  construction  of  a  deep- 
water  pier  at  Mombasa.     The  time,  I  think,  has  hardly  arrived  for 
such  expenditure.     I  have  some  experience  of  shipping  and  know 
that  the  trade  all  round  the  coast  of  India,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
elsewhere  is  done  by  steamers  anchored  in  the  stream  discharging 
direct  into  lighters,  and  this  has  the  advantage  that  steamers  can 
be  discharged  or  loaded   simultaneously  on  both  sides  from  all 
hatches,  and  so  expedite  despatch.    Even  at  Calcutta  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  steamers  have  been  afforded  the  costly  practice 
of  discharging   alongside   wharves.     In  the  case  of  Mombasa  I 
should  say  the  money  requisite  to  build  a  deep-sea  wharf  could  be 
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utilised  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  construction  of  a  branch 
line  or  feeder  roads  to  the  railway  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience to  the  limited  shipping  at  present  visiting  Mombasa. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Churchill  explained  that  Parliamentary  duties 
called  him  away,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  him  for  his  attendance. 

The  Chair  was  then  taken  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

Mr.  E.  S.  GEOGAN  :  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  treated  us  to  a  masterly 
summing-up  of  the  difficulties  which  strew  the  path  of  colonisa- 
tion in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  I  venture  to  think,  however, 
that  many  of  those  difficulties  are  inherent,  not  in  the  physical  East 
Africa,  but  rather  in  that  curious  school  of  thought  which  believes 
that  no  people  can  be  prosperous  or  happy  unless  the  wealth  which 
they  consume  has  been  carried  across  some  portion  of  the  sea.  Nor 
can  I  understand  why  the  exchange  of  surplus  products  between 
the  highland  farmer  and  the  lowland  planter  should  be  held  up  as  a 
most  desirable  transaction,  while  a  similar  exchange  between  high- 
land farmer  and  highland  farmer  should  be  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  Even  if  we  had  not 
the  examples  of  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Brazil,"  and 
Colombia  to  prove  that  Europeans  can  evolve  and  maintain  for 
centuries  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  comfort  in  tropical  high- 
lands, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  race  which  can 
adapt  itself  to  life  in  a  coal  mine  or  the  infamous  horrors  of  a 
London  slum  could  not  equally  adapt  itself  to  the  sunlit  slopes  of 
Kikuyu  where  the  mean  temperature  is  62  degrees.  The  Indian 
question  is  too  controversial  to  admit  of  discussion  at  this  time,  but 
I  would  earnestly  point  out  that  the  Administrator's  first  duty  is 
to  the  white  who  has  paid  and  to  the  native  whose  trustees  we  are. 
Unrestricted  immigration  of  Indians  or  facilities  of  acquiring  land 
by  Indians  can  only  lead  to  the  eventual  displacement  of  the 
whites  and  the  complete  demoralisation  and  virtual  enslavement 
of  the  native.  The  Indian  and  the  European,  the  rabbit  and  the 
sheep  can  never  permanently  graze  the  same  paddock.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  East  Africa  by  the 
Indian  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  who  come  to  these 
countries  come  to  suck,  not  to  add  to  the  wealth-flow  of  the  land. 
The  main  problem  of  development  falls  naturally  under  two  heads  : 
the  exploitation  by  planters  of  the  tropical,  coastal,  and  lake 
regions,  and  the  colonisation  of  the  temperate  highlands.  Now 
there  are  two,  and  only  two,  systems  of  development  in  new 
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countries :  the  permissive  or  capitalistic  system,  and  the  construc- 
tive or  governmental  system.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
permissive  system  is  the  only  possible  method  for  these  planters' 
zones,  but  either  system  may  be  adopted  for  the  temperate  zones. 
To  refuse  the  permissive  and  withhold  the  constructive  system 
means  atrophy,  and  grave  injustice  to  those  pioneers  who  were 
invited  to  the  country.  I  contend  that  the  Government  is  bound 
in  honour  to  commit  itself  definitely  to  one  or  the  other,  and  to  see 
it  through.  If  they  finally  discard  the  capitalistic  system  and 
plump  for  the  constructive  system,  they  will  find  everyone  in  East 
Africa  sympathetic  with  their  decision.  But  having  taken  the 
plunge,  they  must  start  straightway  to  build.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
bleat  about  the  horrors  of  speculation  and  import  a  Spanish  jackass. 
They  must  carve  the  land  into  its  economic  units,  they  must  have 
a  large  and  constant  reserve  of  160-acre  plots  ready  for  the  small 
man,  they  must  organise  and  smooth  the  entire  approaches  thereto, 
they  must  lend  money,  teach,  import  stock,  build  roads  and  branch 
lines,  and  in  fine  fulfil  their  paternal  duties  to  the  bitter  end. 
Short  of  this  or  its  alternative  (capitalistic  intervention),  East 
Africa  will  sink  into  that  strange  coma  which  the  traveller  in 
the  world's  byways  learns  to  associate  with  Downing  Street 
control. 

Mr.  JUSTICE  AMEER  ALI,  C.I.E. :  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  know  how  courageously  he  has  been 
fighting  singlehanded  the  battle  of  justice  and  humanity  and 
trying  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  a  subject  the  consideration 
of  which  so  far  has  been  affected  by  prejudice  as  well  as  ignorance. 
From  the  description  of  the  uplands  of  British  East  Africa  I  have 
heard  this  evening,  I  imagine  they  are  very  similar  in  climatic 
conditions  to  the  hill  sanatoria  of  India,  which  also  are  situated 
at  altitudes  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  But  no  one  has 
suggested  that  they  are  fit  for  rearing  European  children.  So  far  as 
the  country  itself  is  concerned,  my  knowledge  of  East  Africa  is 
derivative.  I  know  a  good  many  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  mer- 
chants who  have  business  relations  with  that  part  of  the  African 
continent ;  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  their  leaders  and 
frequently  receive  letters  from  minor  officials,  who  naturally 
appeal  to  me  as  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  to  enlighten  them  on 
various  questions  connected  with  their  progress.  I  hope,  therefore, 
I  may  not  be  charged  with  presumption  in  venturing  to  explain  the 
feelings  which  inspire  my  countrymen  on  these  questions.  With 
reference  to  East  Africa  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  British  Indians 
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from  that  region  as  advocated  by^  some  people  in  this  country, 
I  desire  to  make  one  observation,  viz.  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  conditions  of  East  Africa  and  the  South  African 
Colonies.  The  Arabs  have  been  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  that 
part  of  the  continent,  and  ,the  Indians  have  had  trade  relations 
with  East  Africa  for  the  last  six  centuries,  if  not  more,  and  they 
have  established  very  important  settlements  there.  To  suggest 
that  these  people  should  be  ousted  from  East  Africa  is  to  suggest 
a  serious  situation  that  probably  will  give  rise  to  feelings  which 
most  administrators  would  regard  with  great  anxiety.  I  make  no 
observation  on  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa,  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  contention  that  in  the  interests  of  the  colonists 
they  should  be  excluded  from  there ;  for  my  view  is  that  the  British 
Empire  is  the  Empire  of  all  its  subjects  whatever  their  complexion, 
and  they  have  a  right  as  British  subjects  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  and  consideration  in  every  part  of  the  King's  dominions. 
But  assuming  for  a  moment  the  South  African  Colonies  are 
entitled  to  limit  Asiatic  immigration,  I  submit  with  confidence  that 
the  same  reasons  do  not  apply  to  British  East  Africa,  and  any 
Government  which  looks  upon  that  question  from  that  point  of 
view  of  the  exclusionists  will  open  up  a  vista  of  trouble  for  itself. 

Lord  HINDLIP  :  As  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  told  you  in  his  sketch  of 
British  East  Africa,  that  inconvenient  country  made  its  appearance 
in  indecent  haste  at  an  awkward  moment,  and  was  placed,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  what  has  been  called  the  limbo  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  After  ten  years'  "hard  "  we  passed  into  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  presume  that  by  piling  up  good 
marks  we  may  eventually  reach  that  goal  when  a  country  becomes 
a  free  man.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  northern  frontier  against 
Abyssinia.  I  think  that  land  ought  to  be  delimitated  and  occupied, 
for  only  those  who  have  travelled  in  Abyssinia  realise  the  hardships 
the  unfortunate  tribes  under  our  protection  have  to  suffer  when 
hordes  of  Abyssinians  descend  upon  them  from  the  north.  This 
province  of  East  Africa  is  important  not  only  because  of  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Nile,  but  because  in  the  event  of  anything  happening 
to  the  Suez  Canal  an  alternative  route  to  the  East  would  be  afforded. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  came  to  the  crux  of  the  question  when  he  discussed 
the  causes  why  this  country  has  not  gone  ahead  as  quickly  as  it 
might.  His  picture  of  the  chaos  of  land  settlement  is  in  no  way 
exaggerated  ;  it  exists  to  this  day  almost  as  acutely  as  two  or  three 
years  ago.  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  white  population  perpetuating 
itself  in  these  glorious  highlands,  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  has  been 
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taken.  Now,  the  children  there  are  remarkably  healthy.  In  my 
experience,  which  extends  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have 
never  felt  better  than  in  East  Africa,  and  I  have  been  over  a  con- 
siderable area  during  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  not,  I  agree, 
possible  at  present  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  wholesale  immigration, 
but  I  think  something  might  be  done  in  that  direction.  [Directing 
attention  on  the  map  to  the  territory  north  of  Mount  Kenya,  Lord 
Hindlip  remarked  that  a  railway  would  some  day  have  to  be  built 
to  link  up  those  districts  with  the  Uganda  line,  and  he  could  not 
see  why  that  line  to  a  great  extent  could  not  be  built  by  Europeans 
from  Italy  or  Spain,  with  whom  we  could  blend.]  As  to  the  tropical 
sun  (he  continued),  a  large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  will 
compare  that  region  with  the  East  Africa  highlands.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  only  three  hundred  settlers  at  the  outside,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  unofficial  white  community  exceeds  this  figure.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  man  without  capital  has  no  chance,  but  that  is  the 
fault  not  of  the  country,  but  of  the  system  which  obtains.  I  am 
rather  sorry  no  one  has  touched  on  one  part  of  East  Africa — the 
Tana  River.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  navigable  water 
subject  to  periodic  floods  and  covering  the  valley  with  alluvial 
deposit  of  extraordinary  richness.  Cotton  will  grow,  and  fetch  very 
good  prices  on  the  Liverpool  market,  rubber,  and,  I  believe,  almost 
everything.  Various  speakers  took  a  right  note  when  they  com- 
plained that  the  port  of  Mombasa  was  without  any  facilities  for 
loading,  and  referred  to  the  absence  of  a  regular  line  of  British 
steamers.  I  thank  the  lecturer  for  his  appreciation  of  the  settlers' 
difficulty,  and  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Commander  B.  WHITEHOUSE,  who  had  served  both  in  British 
and  German  East  Africa,  differed  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
lecturer  in  considering  that  a  deep-water  pier  was  a  necessity  at 
Kilindini.  He  thought  it  entirely  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
tonnage  to  be  worked,  and  at  present  it  did  not  seem  that  there 
was  sufficient  to  sanction  such  expenditure.  In  Mombasa,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  every  person  asked  about  the  pier  preferred 
to  talk  of  a  water  supply.  The  large  steamers  of  the  French  and 
German  lines,  who  only  make  a  short  stay,  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  alongside  a  pier  when  everything  they  wanted 
could  be  done  by  lighters  while  anchored  close  off  the  landing 
place.  The  traffic  is  still  small,  and  nothing  like  what  took  place 
while  the  line  was  being  constructed.  He  thought,  comparing  the 
lake  to  the  Cornwall  coast  was  likely  to  make  people  think  better 
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of  it  than  it  deserved.  There  were  certain  bad  points  about  it  such 
as  blackwater,  and  the  malignant  fever  caused  by  ticks  which  the 
lecturer  mentioned,  both  of  which  he  had  personal  experience  of, 
so  it  was  hardly  the  place  to  go  to  for  a  yachting  trip.  The 
natives  were  not  addicted  to  labour.  The  Swahilis  could  not  be 
depended  on  to  stay  at  work,  and  up-country  villagers  preferred 
buying  wives  and  making  them  work,  to  working  themselves; 
therefore  labour  was  always  a  difficult  problem  in  these  countries. 
He  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  extend  the  Uganda  Eailway  to 
a  deeper  port,  when  the  present  one  could  be  made  deeper,  if 
necessary,  at  very  much  less  expense.  Probably  some  remarks  in 
the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate — not  entirely 
correct — had  caused  some  misconception  about  the  conditions  of 
Port  Florence,  the  present  lake  terminus  ;  but  on  referring  to  this 
report,  it  would  be  seen  that  up  to  its  date  the  only  trouble  had 
been  from  having  too  much  water  instead  of  too  little.  He  could 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  thinking  the  way  that 
German  East  Africa  was  being  developed  was  better  than  (the 
methods  of  British  East  Africa.  He  did  not  think  the  Nyanza 
would  be  of  any  value  to  the  German  colony  without  the  Uganda 
Railway,  which  took  all  its  produce  to  the  coast,  where  German 
ships  could  take  it  on.  The  lecturer  appeared  to  think  there  were 
planters  round  the  German  lake  coast.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
he  did  not  think  there  were  any  close  to  the  lake.  The  produce 
was  native,  and  collected  by  firms  such  as  the  Deutsche  Ost  Afrika 
Gesellschaft,  the  Italian  Trading  Company,  Max  Klein  &  Co., 
Alladina  Visram  and  many  other  Indian  firms.  He  entirely 
disagreed  with  the  idea  of  turning  the  Indian  traders  out  of 
the  country,  and  did  not  see  how  the  country  could  go  on 
without  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  construction  of 
railways  in  German  East  Africa  to  Tabora  and  Tanganyika  and 
the  Victoria  Lake  would  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the  Uganda 
Railway.  A  good  deal  of  trade  conies  to  the  lake  steamers  now 
from  Tabora,  and  if  German  lines  are  built  German  trade  will 
go  to  them.  Tanganyika  lay  along  400  miles  of  the  Congo  State 
coast,  and  as  we  could  not  make  a  connection  to  the  north  of  it, 
in  his  opinion  a  German  railway  to  Tabora,  branching  to  the  two 
great  lakes,  would  probably  pay  much  better  than  the  Uganda 
Railway  in  the  end ;  and  so  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  a 
connection  from  the  Victoria  might  be  made  to  the  Nile.  The 
Uganda  Railway  sphere  could  not  of  course  extend  beyond  a 
certain  point,  as  traffic  ought,  if  possible,  to  go  down  the  Nile 
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towards  Europe,  instead  of  away  from  Europe  to  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  Chairman  had  said  the  German  railways  would  take 
a  long  time  to  build,  but  it  would  of  course  take  a  long  time 
also  to  build  any  further  lines  beyond  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
in  British  territory,  so  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  of 
conditions  made  by  German  railway  construction  would  always 
be  kept  in  view.  It  might  be  thought  he  spoke  too  much  of 
German  trade,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  truest 
trade  of  the  Uganda  Railway :  much  of  the  other  was  for  Govern- 
ment, which  was  a  paper  transaction  from  one  pocket  to  the  other, 
but  everything  carried  to  German  territory  was  through  traffic, 
an  entirely  outside  trade,  paying  by  cash,  and  never  by  transference 
of  account.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Lake  trade  was 
what  was  making  the  wheels  of  the  Uganda  Railway  go  round. 
He  thought  a  connection  with  the  Nile  would  be  quite  certain  to 
increase  traffic  largely,  and  as  one  who  had  worked  a  long  time 
in  East  Africa,  he  hoped  to  see  the  country  prosper,  and  the 
highlands,  in  time,  contributing  their  own  share  towards  making 
it  pay. 

Mr.  S.  KING  FARLOW  :  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
arising  out  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  address  is  whether  the  country  he 
describes  is  to  be  a  country  for  the  white  man  or  for  the  black  and 
brown  man.  Mr.  Colquhoun  seemed  to  think  that  British  East 
Africa  should  naturally  become  an  oft'shoot  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
But  why  should  it  become  anything  of  the  kind  ?  I  do  hope  we  are 
going  to  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of  this  territory  and  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  white  settler.  I  refer  to  [the  uplands  in  the 
interior.  I  have  seen  children  who  have  lived  there  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  finer  specimens  of  British'humanity  you  could  not 
hope  to  see.  I  think  Mr.  Churchill's  vaticinations  as  to  what  may 
happen  to  residents  after  a  certain  number  of  years  may  be  regarded 
as  unduly  gloomy.  If  children  can  stand  four  years  there  and  still 
flourish  exceedingly,  we  may  take  it,  I  think,  that  the  adult  can 
stand  a  very  much  longer  sojourn  without  need  of  change.  I 
trust  that  steps  will  not  be  taken  by  any  Government  department 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  occupation  of  the  hinterland  and 
the  highland  by  the  white  man,  and  particularly  the  British  race. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN:  At  this  late  hour,  and  after  the  excellent 
speeches  we  have  heard,  I  shall  not  detain  you  at  any  length, 
especially  as  I  could  not  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
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points  raised,  and  could,  in  fact,  only  amplify  the  general  views 
I  have  expressed  as  to  the  best  policy  for  developing  this  great 
East  African  empire.  I  would  only  remark  that  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  seemed  to  take  umbrage  at  the  expression  that  we  have 
"  stumbled  "  into  this  empire.  Now,  in  using  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  extremely  harmless  expression,  the  last  thing  I  dreamed  of 
was  to  throw  any  reflection  upon  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  his 
associates,  who  did  such  magnificent  work  in  East  Africa.  In  fact, 
I  have  always  been  an  immense  admirer  of  these  men,  and  when  I 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  as  going  down 
to  history  alongside  "  that  great  trading  venture  the  John  Company," 
I  thought  I  had  put  them  in  fairly  good  company.  Some  remark 
has  been  made  about  my  use  of  the  word  "  limbo  "  in  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Office.  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  point  worth 
being  raised.  We  all  know  there  are  three  stages  in  colonial 
development — the  Chartered  Company,  the  Foreign  Office  (which 
may  last  five  or  ten  years  or  more),  and  then  there  is  the  final 
stage  when  the  territory  comes  under  the  Colonial  Office.  This 
intermediate  stage — this  limbo — is  sometimes  an  extremely  useful 
one,  in  that  it  keeps  over-eager  white  settlers  in  new  territories 
from  enforcing  their  perhaps  too  precocious  views.  With  few 
exceptions  I  think  the  other  speakers  have,  on  the  whole,  endorsed 
my  views  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  There  are 
undoubtedly  interesting  and  extremely  controversial  points  still  to 
be  thought  out,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  settled  by 
experiment  and  experience. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  1908,  when  a  Paper  was  read  on 
"  British  Guiana  and  its  Development,"  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Davson. 
Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  introduced  Mr.  Davson  as  a  member  of  a  family 
much  honoured,  not  only  in  British  Guiana,  but  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  and  as  one  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Davson  then  read  the  following  Paper  : — 

WHEN  reading  a  paper  before  this  Institute  it  is  as  well  to  offer 
some  apologia-  for  venturing  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  one's  views  upon  whatever  subject  is  under  consideration. 

My  claims,  if  such  they  be  considered,  in  addressing  you  on  the 
subject  of  British  Guiana  are,  that  I  have  been  an  annual  visitor  to 
that  Colony  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  that  I  am  engaged  there  in 
commerce ;  that  I  am  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
other  economic  products  of  the  coast,  in  the  collection  of  the  products 
of  the  interior  forests,  and  in  the  production  of  gold.  I  have 
travelled  considerably  in  the  Colony,  more  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  a  voice  in  its  government ;  and,  finally,  I  think 
that  I  am  in  a  position,  by  the  very  fact  that  I  am  not  resident  in 
the  Colony,  to  be  able  to  survey  its  economic  progress  as  impartially 
as  those  who,  by  a  life-long  residence,  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
their  more  immediate  local  surroundings. 

In  mentioning  this  I  beg  that  you  will  not  think  that  I  am 
claiming  any  omniscience,  as  my  sole  desire  to-day  is  to  make  an 
honest  and  fair  analysis  of  local  conditions  in  relation  to  the 
Colony's  development.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  time  for  this  is 
altogether  inopportune. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  in  a  recent  speech  at  a  West  Indian  Club  Dinner,  said 
that  the  clouds  w  hich  had  so  long  hung  over  the  West  Indies  were 
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now  passing  away,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the  Head  of  the 
Dominions  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  on  a  similar  occasion 
not  long  ago,  said  that  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  greatness 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  nineteenth  their  distress,  and  the  twentieth, 
he  hoped,  would  see  their  regeneration.  I  take  it  that  in  this  they 
included  British  Guiana,  and  I  think  it  time  that  those  who  have 
its  interests  at  heart  should  ask  themselves  seriously  how  this 
regeneration  is  to  be  brought  about.  For,  to  speak  truth,  I  do  not 
think  that  its  community  have  yet  realised  the  task  which  lies 
before  them,  or  are  striving  for  those  objectives  at  which,  as 
trustees  of  a  valuable  Colony  of  the  Empire,  it  is  both  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  aim. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  put  the  issue  on  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible.  I  would  ask  you  in  your  mind's  eye  to  survey  the  world 
as  a  whole,  to  note  the  steady  growth  of  the  different  nations,  their 
ever-growing  populations,  and  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  way  in  which 
portion  after  portion  of  the  world,  whether  its  soil  appear  fertile  or 
poor,  whether  its  climate  be  healthy  or  bad,  has  been  seized  upon ; 
how  these  places  are  being  civilised  and  improved,  and  how,  thanks 
to  science  and  an  increasing  demand,  commodities  of-  all  kinds  are 
being  produced  where  they  never  grew  before — all  this  being  done 
from  the  feeling,  which  is  perhaps  still  subconscious,  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  must  grow  more  and  more  keen,  and  that  the 
nation  is  destined  to  survive  the  longest  which  can  hold  the  most 
land  suitable  for  the  production  of  wealth. 

Again,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  in  a  map  of  the  New  World,  at 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  where  it  expands  from  Panama 
to  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  below  them  to  Ecuador  and  the 
Guianas. 

Wherever  these  territories  have  been  opened  up  and  proved, 
they  have  been  found  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  richer  than  many 
places  where  time  and  labour,  health  and  capital,  have  been  spent 
in  the  past ;  and  if  one  thing,  to  my  thinking,  is  certain,  it  is  that 
as  the  capitalist  moves  his  capital  to  fresh  outlets  (for  there  is  a 
fashion  in  investing  as  in  everything  else),  so  more  and  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  opening  up  of  these  Central  American 
and  northern  South  American  States. 

Now,  British  Guiana  is  not  yet  wholly  proved,  but  when  we 
realise  the  similarity  of  its  features  with  those  of  contiguous  States, 
I  think  the  assumption  is  justified  that  it  is  a  valuable  Colony,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  see  that  when  capital  turns  to  the  West — and  the 
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signs  of  the  times  are  already  pointing  in  this  direction — it  is  fully 
equipped  to  receive  it.  What,  then,  is  its  aim  to  he  ?  What  position 
is  it  to  endeavour  to  establish  in  our  Imperial  system  ?  Is  it  to 
be  treated  as  a  land  which  is  Nature's  gift  to  those  who  are  already 
settled  there,  or  should  it  not  rather  seek  to  justify  its  existence  on 
higher  grounds  ?  Should  it  not  bo  looked  upon  as  an  asset  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  factor  in  its  progress  and  prosperity  ? 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  latter  is  the  more  lofty  aim,  and  the 
Colony  must  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  wealth  for  the  benefit 
both  of  itself  and  the  Empire.  Indeed,  one  might  base  one's  argu- 
ment on  the  higher  plane  of  humanity  ;  for  it  is  an  economic  law 
that  when  the  productive  capabilities  of  a  new  country  are  increased 
it  benefits,  not  only  itself,  but  all  other  countries  as  well. 

British  Guiana  has  an  area,  roughly,  of  90,000  square  miles, 
an  area  rather  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  population, 
according  to  last  year's  estimate,  was  306,000  persons  ;  therefore  it 
has  a  population  of  a  little  over  three  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Of  this'  population  about  120,000  are  males  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  gives  a  population  of  one  and  one-third  adult  males  per 
square  mile,  and  this  simple  statement,  to  my  mind,  establishes 
beyond  question  or  argument  the  great  and  crying  need  for  further 
population  ;  this,  however,  I  shall  refer  to  later  on  when  discussing 
the  labour  question. 

Let  us  now  analyse  the  present  population.  There  are  15,000 
Europeans,  129,000  East  Indians,  117,000  native  blacks,  35,000 
mixed  races,  and  10,000  Chinese,  Africans,  and  Aborigines.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  whites  number  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  while  the  East  Indians  are  numerically  the 
strongest  race ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  those  stated 
as  "  mixed  races  "  may  be  considered  as  supplying  the  higher  class 
of  the  coloured  Creole  community. 

Of  the  coast  lands  74,500  acres  are  under  sugar-cane  cultivation, 
this  acreage  being  divided  among  forty- seven  sugar  estates ;  80,000 
acres  are  under  rice ;  there  are  18,000  acres  in  plantains  and 
ground  provisions,  7,000  acres  in  cocoanuts,  2,000  acres  in  cocoa, 
and  1,500  acres  in  coffee.  That  comprises  the  whole  agricultural 
production  of  the  Colony — 74,500  acres  of  sugar-cane  and  67,500 
acres  in  other  produce. 

In  the  forest  belt  of  the  interior  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
land  held  under  timber-cutting  licences ;  there  are  larger  tracts 
held  for  the  collecting  of  balata,  a  kind  of  gutta-percha,  of  which 
the  annual  export  is  about  400,000  Ib, ;  86,000  oz.  of  gold,  of  the 
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value  of  £820,000,  were  exported  in  1906 ;  and  66,000  diamonds, 
weighing  close  on  5,000  carats,  were  brought  to  the  coast. 

I  have  mentioned  these  items  so  that  you  may  see  that  the 
present  production  of  this  vast  country  is  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  what  should  be  when  the  country  is  developed.  For 
the  coast  line  has  a  seaboard  of  300  miles  and  a  depth  of  some 
twenty  miles ;  and  if  the  people  were  there  to  settle,  there  is  scope 
for  a  vast  extension  of  sugar  and  rice  and  for  the  introduction  on  a 
large  scale  of  other  products.  With  a  population  to  settle  on  the 
river  banks,  there  would  be  homesteads  growing  cocoa,  cocoanuts, 
coffee,  fibre,  and  citrous  fruits ;  with  the  introduction  of  capital, 
railways  should  open  up  the  interior,  and  there  would  be  found 
timber  tracts  of  undoubted  value ;  there  would  be  the  opportunity 
of  growing  rubber  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  the  greater  and  more 
lucrative  prosecution  of  the  gold  and  diamond  industries.  And 
behind  the  coast  lands  and  the  forests  comes  the  third  section  of 
the  Colony — the  rolling  savannahs  of  the  plateaux,  where  there  is 
opportunity  for  cotton  and  fibres,  and  room  for  flocks  and  herds,  to 
supply  neighbouring  markets,  and  also  to  be  in  preparation  for 
those  markets  of  the  future  which  will  be  found  when  the  Panama 
Canal  unites  East  and  West. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  land ;  but  before  venturing 
my  views  as  to  how  its  development  may  be  attained,  it  may  be  well 
if  I  touch  on  the  foregoing  industries  in  more  detail. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  forty-seven  sugar  estates  in  the 
Colony,  and  these  produce  an  average  crop  of  100,000  tons  of 
sugar,  which,  with  the  by-products  of  rum,  molasses,  and  molascuit 
cattle-food — a  most  promising  addition  to  the  Colony's  exports — 
gives  a  value  of,  say,  £1,212,000,  as  against  a  total  export,  including 
goods  re-exported,  of  £1,843,000. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  of  this  sugar  value  of  £1,212,000 
nearly  one-half  is  circulated  in  wages  on  the  estates,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  what  an  important  part  these  estates  play  in  the  Colony's 
welfare. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  devote  much  time  to  the  sugar  industry, 
not  because  I  do  not  recognise  its  importance,  but  because  a  con- 
sideration of  it  would  require  a  paper  devoted  to  this  object  alone. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  sugar  remains  the  backbone  of  the 
Colony,  and,  although  I  hope  that  other  industries  in  course  of  time 
will  grow  to  rival  it  for  the  premier  place,  yet  the  failure  of  the 
sugar  industry  at  the  present  would  bring  general  disaster  and  put 
back  the  clock  of  progress  many  years. 
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I  would,  however,  touch  on  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
sugar  industry.  It  is  frequently  suggested  that  owing  to  fiscal, 
labour,  or  natural  advantages,  cane  sugar  can  be  produced  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Java,  Peru,  and  Cuba,  at  a  lower  cost  than  in 
British  Guiana,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  local  sugar  industry 
must  for  this  reason  eventually  be  worsted.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  this  view,  for  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  sugar  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  in  especially  favoured  spots,  yet  these  spots 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  world's  demand.  The  present  main 
sources  of  the  world's  supply  are  the  European  States.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  present  conditions  continue,  if  British  Guiana  can 
produce  its  sugar  at  a  less  or  even  the  same  price  as  European  beet 
—which  it  can  do— it  will  be  able  to  find  a  place  in  the  world's 
markets.  It  is  again  said  that  in  the  future  tropical  countries  will 
produce  cane  sugar  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to  kill  even  the  beet 
industry.  That  may  be  ;  and  if  it  should  come  about — if  tropical 
cane  sugar  should  become  the  only  sugar  of  the  future — I  still 
cannot  see  why  British  Guiana  should  suffer,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
it  is  not  standing  still.  The  renewal  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention guarantees  it  fair  play  in  the  world's  markets  for  the  next 
five  years ;  its  methods  are  constantly  improving,  and  the  experiments 
in  growing  fresh  varieties  in  cane,  and  in  cross-fertilisation,  which 
are  being  assiduously  conducted  in  Guiana  by  Professor  Harrison, 
and  in  Barbados  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  its 
productiveness  may  yet  be  greatly  increased. 

Much  of  course  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
that  confronts  the  sugar  planters,  as  it  does  all  other  industries,  is 
the  question  of  labour. 

At  present  the  planters  bring  over  an  annual  supply  of  East 
Indian  labourers  under  a  five-year  indenture.  These  men  must 
reside  in  the  Colony  for  a  further  five  years,  when  they  have  the 
right  to  return  to  India,  the  planters  paying  half  their  back  passage. 
Now,  in  the  past  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  became  free  have 
chosen  to  remain  on  the  estates  where  they  could  continue  to  earn 
wages.  So  it  has  come  about  that,  of  an  average  number  of  seventy 
thousand  East  Indian  coolies  resident  on  the  estates,  about  ten 
thousand,  or  7  per  cent.,  are  indentured  men. 

It  has  paid  the  planters  so  far  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  in  this 
7  per  cent. — the  cost  being  about  ^20  per  man — in  order  to  get 
the  labour  of  the  whole.  But  a  new  condition  of  things  has 
arisen.  These  men  have  found  that  the  coast  lands  are  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  rice,  and  the  free  proportion  are  leaving  the 
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estates  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  order  to  devote  themselves 
to  this  new  industry. 

The  planters  find  themselves  faced  with  a  greatly  reduced  supply 
of  labour,  and  the  question  of  the  moment  is,  What  are  they  to  do  ? 
It  is  suggested,  increase  the  yearly  indenture  requisition  until  the 
place  of  the  free  men  is  filled  by  indentured  ones  ;  but  the  cost  of 
this  makes  the  idea  impracticable. 

Again,  it  is'said,  adopt  mechanical  methods  of  cultivation.  That 
is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  in  Guiana,  where  the  land  is 
intersected  by  open  drains,  trenches,  and  canals.  I  personally  think 
that  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  experiments 
are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Colony  with  this  object.  But  this 
cannot  be  considered  the  economic  solution,  for  the  aim  should  be, 
as  mechanical  cultivation  develops,  to  take  in  more  and  more  land, 
so,  as  a  portion  of  the  labour  is  saved  on  the  present  lands  (and  at 
best  it  can  only  be  a  portion),  that  labour  should  be  shifted  on  to 
further  lands,  thus  increasing  the  crop  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  There  is  a  further  solution.  The  planter  now  loses 
his  free  labour  soon  after  he  has  acclimatised  and  trained  it  to 
agricultural  work,  and  thus  is  practically  supplying  the  Colony  with 
that  agricultural  population  which  it  so  much  needs.  If  the  Colony 
will  not  join  with  him  in  this  importation,  if  it  insists  on  pretend- 
ing that  the  importation  is  solely  for  the  planter's  benefit,  then  he 
must  ask  that  the  indenture  be  made  for  a  term  of  ten  years  instead 
of  five,  or  at  least  that  a  five  years'  residence  on  the  estates  after 
completion  of  the  indenture  period  should  be  compulsory.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  this  alteration  would  not  in  any  way 
hinder  the  work  of  recruiting  in  India. 

Yet  this,  again,  is  a  solution  which  I  should  be  reluctant  to  accept, 
for  while  it  might  remedy  the  planter's  grievance  it  would,  by 
restricting  the  only  source  from  which  the  Colony  at  present  draws 
its  population,  not  further  the  development  of  other  industries. 

The  rice  industry,  as  I  have  shown  above,  has  arisen  through  the 
efforts  of  the  coolies  who  have  left  the  estates,  although  now  a 
considerable  number  of  black  people  are  engaged  in  it.  The  fact 
that  the  exports  of  rice  have  risen  from  160  Ib.  in  1901  to 
8,500,000  Ib.  in  1906,  and  that  the  acreage  has  grown  in  that  time 
from  6,000  acres  to  80,000,  shows  the  vitality  of  the  industry. 
Now,  there  is  only  one  reason  why  this  80,000  acres  should  not  be 
increased  a  hundredfold,  and  that,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is 
the  absence  of  population.  With  half  a  million  of  people  settled  on 
the  land  British  Guiana  would  become  the  greatest  rice-producing 
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country  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  would  prove  a  formidable 
competitor  with  the  East  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Yet 
there  are  many  lessons  still  to  bo  learnt.  The  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion are  crude  and  primitive,  and,  well  suited  as  the  coast  lands 
are,  difficulties  of  drainage  and  lack  of  irrigation  undoubtedly 
handicap  the  production,  of  which  the  cost  must  still  be  consider- 
ably decreased.  There  is,  of  course,  great  opening  for  companies 
with  capital  to  drain  and  irrigate  tracts  of  land  and  work  them  by 
mechanical  means ;  but  along  with  this  one  would  wish  for  the 
continued  growth  of  peasant  farming.  I  would  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  practicable  for  the  local  government  to  raise  a  public 
loan  with  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  establishing  irrigation  and 
drainage  systems  along  the  coast-line  in  the  most  suitable  localities. 
I  admit  that  the  multiplying  of  loans  has  certain  obvious  objec- 
tions, but  such  a  course  is  not  necessarily  unwise,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  else  the  wished-for  result  is  to  be  attained.  The  return  on 
this  outlay  would  commence  in  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  scheme,  and  it  would  rapidly  increase  (given  always  the  popula- 
tion), so  that  the  loan  should  never  become  a  drag  on  posterity. 

For  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Colony  lies  in  framing  its 
industrial  scheme  on  a  revenue  mainly  derived  from  a  tax  on 
imports.  This  latter  at  present  is,  unhappily,  a  necessity,  but 
beneficial  revenue  in  a  true  sense  can  only  be  revenue  derivable 
from  the  Colony's  own  productiveness.  The  Government's  aim, 
therefore,  should  be  to  attract  an  industrial  population,  and 
coinci dentally  with  this  to  initiate  such  schemes — even  though 
their  cost  must  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years — which  will  allow 
the  land  to  be  occupied  by  that  population  to  its  greatest  possible 
benefit. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  Egypt  from  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy 
of  loans  for  public  works.  I  quote  Sir  Hanbury  Brown  on  "  Irriga- 
tion in  Egypt." 

"  The  cultivated  area  of  Egypt  had  increased  from  5,000,000  to 
6,000,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  land  had  been  doubled ;  while  at 
the  same  time  that  these  benefits  were  accruing  the  land  tax  had 
been  reduced  from  £5,000,000  to  £4,500,000.  If  these  results 
were  represented  by  figures  giving  their  money  value,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  return  for  the  special  expenditure  of  under 
£4,000,000  incurred  in  bringing  these  results  about  was  not  a 
hundred  per  cent,  only,  but  several  hundred  per  cent." 

India,  Australia,  and  Africa  have  all  realised  the  wisdom  of 
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pledging  credits  for  works  which  will  benefit  posterity,  and  I  do 
think  that  British  Guiana  should  ponder  these  things  rather  than 
lie  dormant  until  the  age  of  miracles  may  return. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  an  engineer  who  has  had  a  part  in  the 
Egyptian  work  being  associated  with  the  Colonial  civil  engineer  in 
planning  and  estimating  for  a  suitable  scheme  of  land  development. 

I  have  mentioned  the  lime,  cocoa,  cocoanut  and  coffee  industries. 
These  do  not  offer  the  same  problems  as  sugar  and  rice,  since  they 
can  be  grown  on  the  river  banks,  which  have  not  the  same  difficulties 
as  regards  drainage.  There  is  a  great  field  for  the  production  of 
citrate  of  lime  in  competition  with  the  present  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  as  lime-trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
Colony ;  while  the  normal  price  of  cocoa  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  profitable  product,  when  the  people  are  there  to  grow  it. 
I  may  add  that  I  think  sugar  proprietors  should  devote  some 
thought  to  the  production  of  products  other  than  sugar  on  their 
waste  lands.  Land  which  is  not  suitable  for  sugar-cane  may  be 
well  suited  for  something  else,  and  if  an  estate  had  a  nucleus  of 
divers  products  there  would  probably  be  a  resultant  profit,  which 
would  help  to  prevent  a  loss  whenever  the  sugar  crop  or  market 
might  fail. 

I  now  shall  touch  briefly  on  the  industries  of  the  interior,  which 
deserves  separate  consideration.  For  there  is  a  strong  dividing-line 
between  the  life  on  the  low-lying  flat  lands  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  with  its  great  rivers  flowing  over  falls  and  cataracts,  and 
with  its  vast  forests,  covering  hundreds  of  miles,  silent  and  un- 
trodden, save  by  the  aboriginal  Indians,  or  by  the  few  seekers  after 
the  wealth  which  lies  therein.  There  is  a  strange  and,  to  me, 
almost  a  solemn  fascination  over  it  all  as  it  stands  there  waiting 
through  the  ages  until  its  time  is  fulfilled  and  man  in  the  search  of 
wealth  brings  his  roads,  his  railways,  his  factories  and  his  town- 
ships, and  sets  them  in  its  midst.  Those  whose  calling  lies  in  the 
forest  like  to  think  upon  it  as  being  the  real  Guiana ;  and,  indeed,  I 
am  often  tempted  to  think  so  too,  although  it  is  as  a  sealed  book  to 
the  majority  of  the  coast  inhabitants,  who,  even  so,  are  called  upon 
to  direct  its  destiny. 

One  is  sometimes  asked :  What  position  would  you  assign  to  British 
Guiana  in  the  gold-producing  world  ?  but  as  so  little  of  it  has  been 
proved  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  You  will  remember  that  I  suggested 
a  similarity  of  formation  and  richness  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
country  stretching  from  Panama  to  the  south  of  the  Guianas,andit 
appears  clear  that  there  is  an  auriferous  belt  which  runs  south- 
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west  from  Venezuela  through  the  three  Guianas — British,  Dutch, 
and  French.  This  belt,  of  course,  is  irregular,  and  varies  in  rich- 
ness, but  its  course  can  be  traced  without  any  long  breaks  in  its 
continuity.  It  consists  of  reefs  or  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  and 
also  of  primary  and  metamorphic  rocks  upheaved  and  disrupted  by 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  These  rocks,  under  the  conditions 
obtaining  throughout  the  district  referred  to,  become  weathered  and 
disintegrated.  They  thus  form  into  clays  and  gravels,  and  the  gold 
becomes  free  and  tends  to  gravitate  downwards.  When  this  occurs 
in  the  valleys  the  waters  of  the  many  rivers  and  creeks  work  upon 
the  residual,  carrying  off  the  lighter  matter  and  thus  concentrating 
the  gold ;  and  as  these  creeks  in  course  of  years  change  their 
beds,  now  eating  into  and  carrying  away  a  piece  of  land  at  one  bend 
of  their  course,  and  now  allowing  fresh  ground  to  silt  up  at  another 
spot,  so  there  is  a  general  concentration  continually  taking  place 
over  certain  stretches  of  flats,  and  it  will  be  found  that  under  such 
conditions  the  land  is  of  exceptional  value. 

A  commencement  has  now  been  made  with  dredging  on  scientific 
principles,  and  so  far  the  results  have  fully  justified  expectations  ; 
but  there  are  many  portions  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  which  are  not 
yet  prospected,  and  where  propositions  of  dredging  or  hydraulicing 
would  well  repay  investigation. 

As  regards  quartz  mining,  so  little  is  known  of  the  reefs  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  dogmatise,  but  there  are  already  two  companies  in  the 
Colony  working  stamping  mills,  and  I  understand  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  prospects. 

The  two  important  factors  in  local  mining,  given  payable  ground, 
are  labour  and  transport.  I  have  heard  those  interested  in  mining 
complain  both  of  the  scarcity  and  of  the  cost  of  labour ;  indeed, 
one  expert,  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  mining  in  many  different 
lands,  East  and  West,  recently  told  me  that  although  the  land  he 
examined  was  richer  than  similar  propositions  in  other  countries, 
yet  he  could  not  recommend  investing  money  there  because  there 
was  neither  sufficient  quantity  nor  quality  of  labour.  I  must, 
however,  say  that  my  own  experience  has  not  been  so,  and  that  the 
labour  has  seemed  to  me  enough  for  the  present  requirements  at 
least,  although  quite  inadequate  for  any  development  scheme.  The 
black  man,  although  not  supplying  as  intelligent  a  class  of  labour 
as  is  found  in  other  gold  countries,  is  a  good  enough  worker  when 
kept  away  from  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  spirits ;  while  for 
all  pioneer  work — for  boat-paddling,  timber-cutting,  and  droghering 
— he  earns  my  full  appreciation. 

c  c  2 
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Of  the  other  forest  industries,  the  balata  business  is  thoroughly 
established  and  calls  for  no  comment.  The  land  appears  in  every 
way  suitable  for  growing  such  rubber  trees  as  the  Hevea  Brasili- 
ensis,  which  supplies  the  valuable  Para  rubber,  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  indigenous.  The  Sapium,  known  in  the  market  as 
Colombian  rubber,  is  met  with,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  The 
conditions  as  to  acquiring  grants  and  concessions  are  very  fair — in 
fact,  generous — and  advantage  is  being  rapidly  taken  of  them. 

The  timber  business  is  one  which  is  full  of  promise,  as  the  forest 
is  teeming  with  many  different  kinds  of  hardwoods  and  other  valu- 
able timber.  Little  attempt  at  scientific  working  has  yet  been 
made ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  way  the  timber  resources  of  the 
different  countries  which  have  so  far  supplied  the  world's  demand 
are  becoming  exhausted,  and  then,  when  we  look  at  the  Guiana 
forest,  with  its  flat  lands  for  light  railways  and  its  waterfalls  to 
generate  electricity,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  has  a  prosperous 
future  before  it. 

As  regards  transport,  you  will  readily  understand  that  it  may 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  success  of  a  mine,  or  a  gold  or 
timber  or  rubber  concession,  whether  stores  and  machinery  are 
brought  up  from  the  coast  by  railways,  or  even  by  mule  roads,  or 
whether  they  have  to  be  taken  up  in  small  boats,  with  many  men 
paddling,  from  rapid  to  rapid,  there  unloading,  carrying  over,  and 
re-loading,  which  means  that  months  may  elapse  before  they  reach 
their  destination,  while  transport  expenses  are  running  all  the 
while.  I  believe  that  there  is  in  British  Guiana  a  scheme  afoot 
to  divide  the  interior  into  districts,  and  if  the  aim  is  for  each 
district  eventually  to  have  an  administrator  of  experience  in  charge, 
such  as  the  sub-commissioners  of  Indian  or  Central  African  States, 
who  may  rule  with  all  the  dignity  of  office  and  with  a  sufficient 
police  force  behind  him,  I,  for  one,  should  welcome  it.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  Lands  Department  in  Georgetown,  but,  however  zealous 
its  commissioner  may  at  any  time  be,  and  however  vast  his  experi- 
ence of  gold  and  forestry,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  one  man 
personally  to  undertake  the  efficient  control  and  development  of  some 
80,000  square  miles  of  territory ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  it. 

I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  industries  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Colony— the  coast  and  the  interior — and  my  view  is 
that  what  militates  against  the  development  of  the  one  is  lack  of 
population,  together  with  absence  of  initiation  of  public  works ; 
while  the  chief  point  against  the  other  is  difficulty  of  transport, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  lack  of  population.  I  have  purposely  left 
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out  the  third  section — i.e.  the  cattle-raising  savannahs  behind  the 
gold  districts — for  its  development  does  not  call  for  consideration 
to-day.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  combines  both  needs  of  transport 
and  labour,  but  labour  of  a  different  class,  for  it  is  a  white  man's 
country  there,  and  the  attraction  of  white  labour  will  be  a  problem 
of  the  future. 

I  would  now  ask  your  attention  to  a  final  word  on  the  labour 
question,  the  conclusive  consideration  of  which  I  have  purposely 
avoided  until  I  could  lay  all  the  facts  and  factors  in  the  case  before 
you.  I  have  stated  the  premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  this -that 
although  the  Colony  looks  to  the  outside  world  for  capital,  it  cannot 
hope  to  fill  its  place  among  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  until  it 
provides  a  population ;  apd  it  cannot  hope  to  do  this  until  it  pro- 
motes immigration. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  broad  question  of  immigration 
in  general.  To  me  it  seems  but  the  furthering  of  a  natural  law — 
the  law  that  as  one  part  of  the  globe  becomes  over- populated,  the 
surplus  population  is  transferred  to  a  part  which  is  under-populated  ; 
the  natural  concomitant  being  that  one  is  more  easily  able  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  latter  than  the  former  place.  It  thus 
forms  a  part  of  the  universal  scheme  which  I  endeavoured  to  adum- 
brate in  my  opening  remarks,  namely,  the  gradually  extending 
cultivation  of  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the  earth. 

I  grant  that  there  may  be  a  qualification  :  that  where  a  strong, 
growing,  virile  race  is  in  possession  of  the  soil  it  may  wish  to 
preserve  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  called  "  racial  purity,"  rather 
than  introduce  into  its  midst  yellow  or  black  races  of  different 
language,  customs  and  nationality.  This  has  been  shown  recently 
in  Australia,  and  more  recently  still  in  Canada,  where  this  instinct 
of  racial  self-preservation  is  strong.  But  even  this  view  is  not 
necessarily  a  narrow  one.  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Premier  of  Australia, 
speaking  at  the  King's  Birthday  banquet  at  Melbourne  last  year, 
said,  "  The  settlement  of  territory  underlies  all  issues.  Not  until 
the  Commonwealth  has  obtained  a  population  in  proportion  to  its 
resources  will  it  speak  with  authority  in  the  Council  of  the 
Empire." 

And  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  summed  up  the  Canadian  position  at 
Ottawa  in  October  last  in  these  words  :  "  The  policy  of  exclusion 
must  lead  to  the  starvation  of  the  body  politic  and  to  the  fettering 
of  the  mind  of  the  nation."  Weighty  words  are  these,  and  well 
worthy  to  be  digested  by  the  proletariat  of  British  Guiana. 

And  if   we  turn  to  other  places  affording  a  closer  parallel  to 
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Guiana,  we  learn  the  view  of  Louisiana  from  the  Louisiana  Planter, 
which  in  a  recent  issue  said :  "  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  in 
the  way  of  organisation  of  immigration,  first  on  the  part  of  the 
sugar  planters,  and  again  on  the  part  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  the  State  generally.  These  efforts  have  been  wonderfully 
successful,  and  a  large  amount  of  immigration  has  been  turned 
towards  this  port,  and  its  advantages  are  under  consideration 
throughout  the  world  everywhere  whe»e  labourers  are  contemplating 
bettering  their  condition  by  immigration  to  foreign  lands." 

Let  us  turn  to  Cuba,  our  great  West  Indian  rival.  This  is  what 
the  Havana  Post  says :  "  The  immigration  problem  is  a  very 
serious  one  in  Cuba,  now  that  the  source  from  Spain  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  Government  should  not  lose  time  in 
undertaking  to  attract  labourers  from  other  countries." 

I  could  multiply  instances  of  the  increasing  thought  being 
given  to  immigration  by  all  countries  where  there  are  lands  and 
industries  to  be  developed  ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that 
immigration  is  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  British 
Guiana. 

Now  there  are  at  present  five  nations  which  are  seemingly 
desirous  of  making  their  way  into  other  lands.  They  are  the 
Italians,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  East  Indians ;  but  I 
shall  not  detain  you  in  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  these 
races  in  detail,  except  to  say  that  in  the  future  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  may  be  found  the  best  type  of  colonist  for  the  high 
savannahs,  because  I  am  convinced  that  for  present  purposes  the 
East  Indians  are  the  best  suited  immigrants.  They  are  British 
subjects;  there  are  already  over  100,000  of  them  settled  in  the 
Colony ;  they  have  proved  themselves  good  colonists  once  they  are 
acclimatised,  and  the  organization  for  their  importation  already 
exists  both  in  India  and  in  Guiana. 

I  urge,  then,  that  an  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  annual 
indent  of  immigrants,  and  that  the  planters  and  the  Government 
divide  the  whole  cost,  the  planters  getting  the  men  indentured  to 
the  estates  for  five,  or  even  a  less  term  of  years,  and  in  return 
teaching,  training,  and  acclimatising  them,  and  the  Colony  then 
getting  the  benefit  of  them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  Colony's  portion  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general 
revenue  ;  and  if  I  am  met  with  the  reply  that  the  Colony  cannot 
afford  it,  I  would  point  out  that  it  last  year  could  afford  to  devote 
a  large  amount  of  surplus  revenue  to  taking  off  the  duty  on  kerosine 
oil,  an  act  which  was  of  no  apparent  benefit,  and  which  I  would 
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describe  as  almost  criminal  when  the  needs  of  development  were 
staring  the  community  in  the  face.  Then,  the  new  rice  industry 
shows  that  immigration  has  put  £87,500  of  fresh  capital  in  circula- 
tion in  the  land.  Is  it  not  right  that  some  of  the  benefit  of  this 
should  be  devoted  to  increasing  immigration  ?  and  is  it  not  fair  to 
assume  that  such  an  increase  would  bring  about  a  corresponding 
increase  of  circulating  capital  ? 
My  proposals  briefly  are  these  : — 

1.  That  the  Colony  should  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  importation 
of  East  Indians  out  of  the  general  revenue. 

2.  That  a  Commission  of  three,  similar  to  the  Commission  which 
is  being  sent  from  Natal  this  year  for  the  same  purpose,  should  visit 
India  and  investigate  the  conditions  of  recruiting  there.     The  visit 
of  Natal's  Commission  makes  the  time  opportune,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  found  that  economies  and  improvements  could  be  effected 
in  various  ways,  such  as  in  the  cost  of  transport.     One  member  of 
this  Commission  should  be  the  Immigration  Agent-General  of  the 
Colony,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  visit  would  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

3.  As  vacancies  occur  in    the    Immigration   Service  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  fill  the  posts  with  men  from  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  who  have  had  a  lifelong  experience  of  the  Indian  in  his 
native  land. 

4.  The  half-share  of   the  return  passage  to  India    should   be 
abolished,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  in  the  Combined 
Court  in  1890.     This  is  a  surviving  anachronism  of  the  time  when 
the  Indian  Government  distrusted  the  intention  or  ability  of  Guiana 
to  take  care  of  its  people.   The  fact  that  the  earnings  carried  back  by 
return  immigrants  average  £100— far  more  than  they  would  save 
in  India — and  sometimes  have  reached  as  high  as  £3,000,  has  since 
1903  influenced  the  Indian  Government  to  make  the  coolie  pay 
half  of  the  fare  ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  cost  is  only 
£10,  a  small  amount  out  of  the  individual's  savings,  I  do  not  think 
that  much  persuasion  would  be  required  for  the  Indian  Government 
to  let  this  be  charged  to  the  individual.    For  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  half-cost  of  the  return  passage  of  all  coolies  imported 
compels  the  planters  to  lock  up  large  sums,  which  may  never  be 
drawn  upon :  while  the  fact  that  he  has  the  right  to  this  half-ticket 
often  induces  a  coolie  to  return  when  he  has  no  real  wish  to  go. 
So  he  departs  with  his  savings,  meaning  to  return  to  Guiana  on  a 
fresh  indenture  ;  but  when  he  applies  in  Calcutta  he  finds  that  he 
is  too  old  or  has  developed  some  minor  infirmity ;  he  soon  loses 
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all  bis  money,  thanks  to  the  rapacity  of  his  relations,  and  as  he  is 
compelled  to  work  for  a  few  pence  per  day,  instead  of  being  the 
man  of  means  he  was  in  Guiana,  he  lingers  on  a  discontented  and 
useless  unit  of  the  Indian  population.  The  rise  of  the  rice  industry 
and  the  knowledge  that  every  East  Indian  can  make  a  living  out  of 
it  would  make  this  a  fitting  time  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  India  Office  on  the  subject. 

I  venture  to  urge  the  authorities  both  here  and  in  the  Colony 
to  give  their  earnest  consideration  to  these  four  proposals.  For 
the  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance.  The  Colony  is  at  the  turning 
of  the  ways  ;  if  it  realises  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  then  will 
it  justify  its  existence  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  ;  but  if  it  is  content 
to  regard  the  matter  from  a  purely  parochial  point  of  view,  then 
may  it  be  passed  by  in  the  search  for  wealth  and  remain  for  all 
time  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 

You  will  remember  that  when  speaking  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion I  stated  that  the  whites  constituted  but  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  tllfe  East  Indian  population  was  42  per  cent.,  the ' 
black  population  was  38  per  cent.,  and  the  combined  black  and 
mixed  races  49  per  cent.  This  I  now  wish  to  consider  in  reference 
to  the  franchise. 

The  franchise  was  given  to  the  Colony  in  1892,  and  five  electoral 
districts  were  created,  two  towns  and  three  counties.  These 
return  fourteen  members  to  the  Combined  Court,  while  the  Official 
or  Government  section  numbers  eight.  You  will  therefore  see  that 
the  elective  section  has  a  permanent  majority,  and  thus  holds  the 
power  in  all  legislation  which  concerns  taxation  and  finance.  The 
qualification  for  the  franchise  is,  put  shortly,  the  ownership  of 
three  acres  of  cultivated  land  or  an  income  of  £100. 

In  the  towns,  which  return  five  members,  out  of  20,000  male 
inhabitants  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1,600  hold  the  franchise  and 
1,200  voted  at  the  last  election,  i.e.  a  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  of 
the  male  population. 

In  the  counties,  which  return  nine  members  and  have  a  popula- 
tion of  80,000  males  over  fifteen,  1,966  had  the  right  of  recording 
their  vote,  this  giving  an  average  of  actual  voters  of  about 
2  per  cent.,  the  majority  of  these  being  blacks.  You  will  thus  see 
that  if  a  population  of  306,000  is  inadequate  for  a  Colony  of 
90,000  square  miles,  a  voter  list  of  3,500,  or  just  over  1  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  one  voter  to  every  25  square  miles,  is  even  more 
ridiculous  to  direct  its  destiny,  especially  when  the  major  part  of  this 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  section  of  the  black  or  coloured 
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community.  This  section  has  banded  together  in  more  or  less  open 
association  to  further  its  own  interests,  and  constitutes,  to  my  mind, 
a  hindrance,  if  not  a  danger,  to  the  State,  especially  when  it  can 
always  command  a  majority  at  the  polls.  Its  tendency  is  unduly  to 
emphasise  the  colour  question,  and  to  direct  legislation  not  to  the 
national  good,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  its  own  particular  aims. 

So  it  comes  about  that  some  of  those  who  vote  think  that  even 
the  planters'  immigration  should  be  stopped,  as  they  would  then  be 
forced  to  pay  high  wages  in  order  to  get  the  blacks  to  work ;  while 
there  are  others,  especially  those  who  till  the  land,  who  have  no 
objection  to  the  increase  of  population  as  long  as  someone  else 
pays,  but  who  are  taught  to  oppose;  any  larger  scheme  of  immigra- 
tion. I  regret  to  say  that  opportunity  is  never  lost  to  foster  an 
inimical  feeling  against  the  sugar  planter ;  indeed,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  even  to  be  a  planter  constitutes  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  party  politicians.  I  have  often  wondered  why  this 
should  be,  and  I  think  it  must  be  that  the  planter  in  olden  days  is 
reputed  to  have  retarded  the  development  of  the  Colony.  I  myself 
am  inclined  to  agree  that  in  the  days  when  the  planter  element  was 
influential  in  the  Court  enough  attention  was  not  given  to  opening 
up  the  country ;  but  this  power  ended  in  1892,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  the  efforts  of  their  successors,  the  majority  of  whom  were  the 
representatives  of  this  portion  of  the  population  to  which  I  refer, 
have  displayed  much  greater  energy  in  this  direction.  In  any  case, 
the  fact  that  the  planters  have  been  the  means  of  circulating  some 
£600,000  per  annum  in  wages,  and  latterly  of  supplying  a  population 
to  start  the  rice  industry,  destroys  the  last  shred  of  justification  for 
anyone  to  renew  this  worn-out  charge. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  or  read  debates  when  hours  have  been 
devoted  to  questions  and  speeches  on  the  pension  of  a  prison 
warder,  the  wages  of  a  hospital  nurse,  or  some  trivial  sin  of  com- 
mission  or  omission  on  the  part  of  some  unsuspecting  official, 
presumably  because  this  type  of  party  warfare  comes  more  within 
their  political  and  economic  knowledge  than  the  consideration  of 
such  important  subjects  as  those  of  population  and  labour,  of 
establishing  agricultural  banks,  of  technical  education,  of  land 
settlement,  of  irrigation  schemes,  of  opening  up  the  hinterland,  of 
developing  tourist  traffic,  of  advertising  the  Colony,  of  improved 
cable  communication,  of  reciprocal  relations  with  Canada,  and  other 
urgent  matters.  And  all  the  time  the  Colony  is,  as  it  were,  crying 
out  for  a  policy  of  constructive  statesmanship  to  save  it  from  its 
self-styled  friends. 
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In  saying  this  I  have  no  desire  to  animadvert  upon  the  black 
people.  For  they  are  of  much  value  to  the  Colony  in  many  walks 
of  life ;  they  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  its  industrial 
development,  and  the  majority  of  contented,  hard-working  Creoles 
and  blacks  are  gifted  with  sufficient  common-sense  to  know  that 
what  is  best  for  the  Colony  must  be  best  for  them  ;  but  it  is  just 
this  fraction  of  those  who  have  the  vote  which  is  apt  to  be  led  away 
by  blandishments  and  sophistries  to  regard  the  country  as  created 
for  its  sole  personal  benefit,  and  in  doing  so  to  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  the  State. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  a  Commission  being  appointed, 
either  from  this  side  or  locally,  to  investigate  this  whole  question 
of  franchise,  to  find  out  in  what  few  hands  the  power  to  rule 
the  Colony  now  lies,  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  both 
electors  and  representatives,  and  to  suggest  some  means  by  which 
the  power  conferred  by  the  franchise  might  be  more  equitably 
distributed  among  all  sections  of  society  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  I  would  go  further  than  this.  I  have  said 
that  the  European  population  numbers  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  Colony  of  the  Empire  the  white 
element  should  be  subject  to  the  coloured,  whether  it  be  black, 
brown,  or  yellow — African,  East  Indian,  or  Mongolian.  For  it  may 
be  the  blacks  to-day  who  rule  the  land ;  it  may  be  the  East  Indians 
to-morrow  ;  it  may — who  knows  ? — be  the  Japanese  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  Constitution  was  an  attempt  to  base 
the  polity  on  our  home  ideas ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  ideal,  and 
one  would  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Morley  last  month  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  kindred  subject :  "  What  is  to  my  inind 
one  of  the  grossest  of  all  the  fallacies  in  practical  politics  is  that 
you  can  cut  out,  frame  and  shape  a  system  of  government  for 
communities  with  absolutely  different  sets  of  social,  religious,  and 
economic  conditions — that  you  can  cut  them  all  out  by  a  standardised 
pattern,  and  say  that  what  is  good  for  us  here  is  good  for  them 
there.''  Therefore  I  say  that  the  officials,  the  representatives  of 
Imperial  rule,  should  have  a  permanent  majority  in  the  Court,  who 
may  be  guaranteed  to  take  a  broader  and  more  impartial  view  of 
matters  than  those  whose  knowledge  of  economics,  finance  or 
commerce  has  ofttimes  not  a  very  deep  foundation.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  deemed  inadvisable  thus  to  bring  the  Colony's  govern- 
ment more  into  line  with  that  of  Jamaica  or  Trinidad,  and  so 
perhaps  to  take  a  step  towards  West  Indian  Federation,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council — a  nominated 
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body  consisting  of  about  four  official  and  four  lay  members  who 
advise  the  Governor — should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Combined 
Court,  and  thus  at  least  ensure  men  of  weight  being  always  in  the 
Court. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  reading  to  yoiuan  extract  from 
a  local  paper  called  The  People,  which  has  sometimes  served  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  reactionary  policy  which  I  have  indicated,  but 
which  on  occasion  is  illumined  by  shrewd  common-sense  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  all.  The  criticism  which  it  makes  is 
against  the  community  generally,  and  it  charges  it  with  a  lack  of 
enterprise  and  a  complacent  acquiescence  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  wholly  undeserved. 
This  is  the  extract  : — 

"  The  blank  unacquaintance  with,  and  lack  of  interest  in,  the 
great  world  of  human  activity  beyond  the  bar  of  Demerara  River, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  even  the  better  educated  creole,  is  a 
constant  cause  of  astonishment  to  visitors  from  the  nerve-centres  of 
the  Empire.  What  men  are  thinking,  writing,  inventing  in  other 
lands  comes,  like  some  dim  echo  of  the  doings  in  another  planet, 
contorted  and  refracted  into  bizarre  shapes  to  the  ears  of  the 
colonist  of  Guiana ;  and  in  business  matters  he  goes  on  in 
traditional  and  antiquated  fashion,  wondering  why  the  times  are 
bad,  and  proposing  absurd  remedies  for  difficulties  which  simply 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  competition  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  If  anything  is  going  to  be  done  for  the 
Colony,  the  Colony  had  best  make  up  its  mind  that  it  will  have  to 
do  most  of  the  shoving  itself." 

That  last  sentence,  in  its  simple  terminology,  should,  I  think,  be 
committed  to  memory  by  every  Colonist,  irrespective  of  race,  colour 
or  creed. 

And  now  I  have  at  last  reached  the  end  of  my  review,  which  I 
humbly  put  forward  as  an  honest  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  economic  and  political  position  in  British 
Guiana. 

It  may  be  charged  against  me  that  I  need  not  have  indicated  its 
faults  and  flaws,  but  might  have  contented  myself  with  extolling 
the  advantages  of  the  country.  I  do  not  agree,  and  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  indicate  the  specific  steps  which  should  be  taken 
towards  development,  rather  than  merely  indulge  in  optimistic 
generalities. 

If,  then,  the  Colony,  and  especially  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  welfare  both  here  and  there,  will  realise  that  its  progress 
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is  hindered  by  these  factors,  and  if  it  will  give  some  earnest  of  its 
intention  to  remedy  them,  then  can  one  confidently  appeal  to 
capitalists  to  turn  their  eyes  to  this  land  of  promise  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  so  far  have  clone. 

There  are  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  in  irrigated 
rice  estates,  in  rice-paper  mills,  in  cocoanut-oil  and  fibre  factories, 
in  fruit  preserving,  in  rubber  plantations,  in  gold  mining,  dredging 
and  hydraulicing,  in  diamond  mining,  in  paper  pulp  mills,  in 
timber  mills,  in  electric  power  generation,  in  coastal  transport 
systems,  and  in  larger  railway  schemes  for  developing  the  hinterland. 

For  Nature  has  nobly  played  her  part  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  by  showering  her  favours  on  the  land  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  and  it  remains  now  for  the  Colony  to  do  its  share  in 
supplying  the  men,  and  for  this  country  to  do  its  share  in  supplying 
the  means. 

It  may  be  that  in  aiming  at  these  ideals  I  have  strayed  beyond 
the  realm  of  practicabilities,  but  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  my 
remarks  to  depict  the  role  which  British  Guiana  should  fill  in  the 
Imperial  system.  It  may  not  be  a  great  one,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  a  worthy  one,  and  I  have  sufficient  trust  in  our  destiny  to 
believe  that  if  an  honest  effort  be  made  towards  this  aim  it  will 
in  the  end  be  crowned  with  success. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  MrrcHELL'TnoMSON,  M.P.,  who  opened  the  discussion, 
described  British  Guiana  as  a  land  of  promise  that  is  too  little 
known  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Davson  by  his  Paper  would  do  much  towards  awakening  a 
greater  interest  in  the  Colony  and  a  greater  realisation  of  its  possi- 
bilities. It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that  sugar  was,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  backbone  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Mitchell'Thomson  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  production  of  cane-sugar  is  gradually  but  surely  over* 
taking  beet  as  the  main  factor  in  the  world's  supplies,  a  return  just 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  that  whereas  in  1902  the 
production  of  cane  was  6,250,000  tons  and  of  beet  a  little  more 
than  that  figure,  the  supply  of  beet^sugar  now  is  6,900,000  tons 
and  of  cane  7,300,000  tons.  The  whole  problem  of  the  cheap 
production  of  sugar  lay,  of  course,  in  the  cheap  production  of 
canes,  and  he  emphasised  the  importance  of  encouraging  experi- 
ments in  this  direction.  He  was  sorry  to  notice  a  reduction  this 
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year  in  the  grant  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  not  too  late,  he  hoped,  to 
secure  that  the  grant  should  be  kept  at  its  present  level.  There 
were  problems  connected  with  the  production  of  cane-sugar  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  complexity  that  still  required  to  be  investi- 
gated. A  whole  new  science  had,  in  fact,  been  opened  up  by  the 
discovery  of  various  means  of  cultivating  bacteria,  with  the  object 
of  extracting  nitrogen  instead  of  having  to  use  expensive  nitrates. 
In  regard  to  the  labour  question,  Mr.  Mitchell- Thomson  thought 
that,  for  the  reasons  put  forward,  Mr.  Davson's  suggestion  that 
the  cost  of  importing  the  necessary  hands  should  not  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  planters  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He 
did  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Davson's  other  suggestion,  as  regarded 
the  employment  of  retired  Indian  civil  servants  as  immigration 
officers  would  answer,  because,  for  one  thing,  such  men  were  so 
highly  paid  ;  but  he  thought  the  proposed  commission  of  inquiry  on 
labour  questions  and  the  cost  of  transport  would  be  amply  justified 
by  the  results.  The  quotation  from  the  Demerara  People  deploring 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  British  Guiana  as 
regards  the  outside  world  was,  he  thought,  an  argument  for  having 
some  better  means  of  cable  communication  with  Great  Britain. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  altogether  agreed  with  Mr.  Davson  in 
putting  away  for  the  present  the  question  of  the  development  of 
the  hinterland,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  potential  asset  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  difficulties  of  transport  had  been  got  over  in 
other  cases,  and  should  not  prove  insuperable ;  and,  moreover,  in 
the  tropics  we  had  not  so  many  countries  which  were  white  men's 
countries  that  we  could  afford  to  overlook  them. 

Mr.  H.  H.  LAWRENCE,  speaking  as  a  resident  in  the  Colony, 
agreed  with  the  main  conclusions  of  the  Paper.  The  chief  want  of 
the  Colony  was  capital ;  without  capital  they  could  not  expect  to 
get  labour,  and  the  only  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  was 
by  means  of  immigration,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  which,  he  agreed, 
might  very  well  be  transferred  to  the  public  exchequer.  The 
development  of  the  rice  industry  had,  he  believed,  strengthened  the 
feeling  that  more  labour  was  wanted,  and  that  steps  such  as  had 
been  suggested  might  properly  be  taken  to  obtain  it.  He  could  not 
himself  agree  with  Mr.  Davson's  view  that  popular  representation 
had  proved  a  failure  in  the  Colony.  The  legislation  of  the  Colony 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  which  had  a  permanent 
official  majority,  and  the  popular  representatives  had  control  only 
in  financial  questions  which  came  before  the  Combined  Court. 
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Here  there  was  an  elected  majority.  If  their  power  had  been 
perversely  and  unreasonably  exercised,  he  was  not  so  much  addicted 
to  the  theories  of  popular  government  as  not  to  agree  to  some 
change,  but  in  his  view  that  situation  had  not  arisen.  It  had  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  the  Paper  that  immigration  should  be 
encouraged  and  part  of  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  public  revenue, 
and  also  that  there  should  be  a  greater  readiness  to  embark  on 
public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony.  One  might  infer  that 
these  things  were  being  constantly  proposed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Colony  and  rejected  by  the  popular  majorities  in  the  Combined 
Court.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  a  member  of  the  two  courts,  and  could  testify  that  at  every 
session  of  the  Combined  Court  proposals  were  made  by  the  elective 
members  that  the  Government  should  put  on  the  estimates  charges 
for  such  purposes  as  Mr.  Davson  had  suggested.  This  was  all 
they  could  do,  because  under  the  constitution  all  expenditure  must 
be  initiated  by  the  Government,  and  elective  members  could  only 
reject  their  proposals.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  recollect  any  instance 
in  which  expenditure  such  as  the  general  sense  of  the  Colony  would 
approve  had  been  capriciously  or  unreasonably  rejected  under  the 
present  form  of  government.  He  therefore  did  not  think  any  case 
had  been  made  out  for  any  revolution  or  coup  d'etat.  Those  who 
were  disposed  to  invest  capital  in  the  Colony  need  not  be  deterred 
by  any  idea  that  useful  measures  of  public  improvement  would  be 
frustrated  by  the  kind  of  control  that  was  given  to  the  people  over 
the  public  expenditure.  Some  years  ago  the  finances  were  in  a 
bad  state,  but  now  they  were  on  a  sound  basis.  This  had  taken 
place  under  popular  government,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  course  of 
politics  did  not  lend  support  to  the  view  that  there  was  something 
so  hopelessly  or  radically  wrong  as  to  justify  the  course  that  had 
been  suggested. 

Sir  E.  NOEL  WALKER,  K.C.M.G.,  recalled  that  some  thirty-four 
years  had  passed  since  he  terminated  seven  years  of  pleasant  duty 
in  the  Colony.  It  was  his  fortune  while  there  to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Davson's  father,  and  he  could  testify  that  the  son  was  "  a  chip 
of  the  old  block."  But  though  he  had  been  so  many  years  absent 
from  the  Colony,  he  had  kept  himself  in  touch  with  its  affairs.  He 
gathered  that  what  was  wanted  for  the  development  of  the  country 
was  in  the  first  place  confidence.  In  its  wake  would  come  the 
necessary  capital  and  labour.  He  was  disappointed  at  the  poor 
show  made  by  the  railway,  and  in  addition  to  information  on  that 
point  he  would  be  glad  to  know  on  what  lines  the  Government 
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would  give  land  to  people  going  to  the  Colony.  As  regarded  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  constitution  his  general  view  was  that 
"  whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 

Sir  WILLIAM  H.  TIIEACHBB,  K.C.M.G.,  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  report  that  largo  quantities  of  the  Hevea 
Brasiliensis  had  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  Colony.  He 
suggested  as  a  method  of  helping  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
British  Guiana  in  regard  to  transport,  labour,  and  the  like,  that  the 
authorities  should  invite  the  aid  of  some  experienced  official  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  similar  difficulties  had  been  successfully 
overcome. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.) :  The  question  of 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  is  of  imperial 
interest  both  directly  and  indirectly  on  its  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  the  administration  of  our  tropical  Colonies.  British 
Guiana,  as  Mr.  Davson  has  reminded  us,  has  an  area  rather  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economic  geography 
it  presents  three  belts :  a  flat  coast  belt  of  alluvial  soil  unsurpassed 
infertility  and  suited  for  many  varieties  of  tropical  agriculture  ;  a 
belt  of  hills  and  plains  rich  in  forest  and  mineral  products  ;  and  an 
elevated  savannah  adapted  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries 
of  a  temperate  climate.  To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  account 
of  the  resources  of  any  one  of  these  belts  within  the  limits  to 
which  I  must  confine  myself  would  be  impossible.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. An  account  of  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  was  given  by 
Professor  Harrison  in  an  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
West  India  Committee  in  July  last.  It  has  been  republished,  and 
supplies  in  a  moderate  compass  the  most  authentic  and  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  that  has  ever 
yet  been  presented.  I  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  all  others  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  tropics.  And  here  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  capitalists  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  the  Imperial 
Institute  offers  itself  as  an  agency  of  which  the  Colony  is  preparing 
to  avail  itself.  It  is  arranging  to  maintain  at  the  Institute  a  col- 
lection of  Colonial  products  which  will  be  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  Colony's  resources  as  set  out  in  Professor  Harrison's  address. 
Professor  Dunstan  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  believes  the 
arrangements  being  made  will  constitute  a  really  efficient  agency. 
And  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Government  of  British 
Guiana  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  done  me 
the  honour  of  asking  me  to  act  as  an  adviser  in  carrying  out  the 
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arrangements.  Mr.  Davson's  paper  is  an  appropriate  supplement 
to  Professor  Harrison's  address,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  question 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  and  adequate  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  which  Professor  Harrison  has  classified  and 
described  under  the  heads  of  agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  power 
resources.  Briefly  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Colony  include 
nearly  every  article  of  tropical  produce  that  enters  into  the 
primary  and  consonant  consumption  of  our  households,  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  citrous  and  other  fruits,  and  rice. 
In  respect  of  raw  materials  of  tropical  origin,  the  Colony  offers  a 
field  of  exceptional  promise  for  the  operations  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growers'  Association,  and  seems  ideally  suited  for  the  cultivation, 
in  different  areas,  of  different  varieties  of  rubber-yielding  trees. 
Its  forest  resources  are  practically  unlimited,  and  include  timbers 
that  range  from  the  hardest,  such  as  greenheart — a  timber  largely 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Manchester  Canal — to  wood 
that  has  been  found  the  most  suitable  yet  discovered  for  the  manu- 
facture of  match-boxes.  To  what  Mr.  Davson  has  said  of  the 
mineral  resources  I  may  add  a  few  words.  It  was  the  search  for 
gold  that  originally  led  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  imperial  ad- 
venturers of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  "  that  mighty, 
rich  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana."  But  for  centuries  the 
search  was  abandoned  until,  in  1884,  gold  to  the  amount  of 
250  ounces  was  officially  declared  among  the  exports  of  the  Colony. 
At  the  close  of  1906  very  nearly  2,000,000  ounces  had  been  de- 
clared, of  an  estimated  value  of  over  £7,250,000.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  as  yet  vast  districts  remain  untouched.  The  renewal  of  enter- 
prise in  search  of  gold  was  quickly  followed  by  the  first  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  considerable  quantities  in  1890,  and  in  a  few  years 
about  740,000  stones,  of  an  estimated  value  of  j£68,000,  were 
declared  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  invite  attention 
to  the  power  resources  of  British  Guiana  in  the  falls  and  cataracts 
that  extend  for  miles  along  the  course  of  many  of  the  great  rivers 
that  traverse  it,  and  by  which  alone  access  can  be  gained  to  the 
interior.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of 
electrical  energy  from  these  falls  and  cataracts  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  ensure  the  rapid  development  of  the  forest  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  interior.  It  would,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  solve  the  problem  of  the  labour  supply  which  Mr.  Davson 
has  made  the  main  proposition  of  his  Paper.  For  with  all  its 
wealth  of  resources,  and  a  territory  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
the  area  of  the  Colony  beneficially  occupied  does  not  exceed 
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150  square  miles — an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  And  the  population,  exclusive  of  aboriginal  Indians,  is 
estimated  at  about  800,000  persons,  of  whom  the  adult  males  do 
not  exceed  120,000.  The  evolution  of  this  small  population 
is  of  singular  historic  interest,  for  it  includes  the  three  main 
types  of  the  human  race.  The  Mongolian  race  is  represented 
by  the  aboriginal  Red  Indians  of  the  American  Continent  and  yellow 
Chinese  of  Asia ;  the  Caucasian  by  the  white  European  and  the 
brown  East  Indian  ;  and  the  negro  by  blacks  of  African  origin.  Of 
the  American  Indians,  numbering  some  thousands,  no  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made.  Apart  from  these  the  population,  broadly 
grouped,  is  composed  of  about  15,000  Europeans,  35,000  European 
descendants  of  mixed  race,  180,000  Asiatics,  and  120,000  Africans. 
It  is  remarkable  how  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  British 
Guiana  each  of  these  elements  is  finding  an  appropriate  place.  So 
long  as  the  area  of  industry  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  cane 
cultivation  in  the  alluvial  belt  the  aboriginal  Bed  Indians  were  of 
little  economic  account.  But  with  the  expansion  of  industry  into 
districts  only  accessible  by  waterways  obstructed  by  series  after 
series  of  falls  and  cataracts,  their  knowledge  made  them  absolutely 
indispensable  as  boatmen.  Mr.  Davson  has  indicated  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  of  the  rice  industry.  It  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  East  Indians  who  have  settled  in  the  country  after  completing 
their  period  of  indenture.  In  dealing  with  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  Colony  Professor  Harrison  has  pointed  out  that  the  successful 
exploitation  of  gold  and  of  diamonds  must  be  regarded  as  mainly 
due  to  the  African  section  of  the  community.  "  Negroes,"  he  says, 
"  first  proved  the  existence  of  payable  deposits  of  both  gold  and 
diamonds  ;  they  have  to  a  considerable  extent  superintended  their 
development,  and  they  have  expended  their  energies  and  not 
infrequently  their  small  capital  in  working  them."  As  regards  the 
European  section  of  the  community,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny 
that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  alluvial  belt  of  the 
Colony  has  been  the  work  of  European  capital  and  European 
enterprise.  In  reclaiming,  draining,  and  empoldering  this  area,  and 
in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  European  has 
brought  to  bear  an  educated  intelligence  which  has  applied  to  prac- 
tical uses  in  the  field  and  in  the  factory  all  the  secrets  that  science 
has  wrested  from  nature.  If  he  can  do  no  more,  he  will  certainly 
do  no  less  than  extend  his  activity  into  the  new  area  of  develop- 
ment. But  there  remains  the  problem  Mr.  Davson  has  presented 
for  solution,  how  to  secure  a  population  in  proportion  to  the 
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resources  to  be  developed,  and  adequate  capital  ?  It  will  be  con- 
venient for  me  to  deal  in  order  with  the  specific  proposals  made 
by  Mr.  Davson.  To  Mr.  Davson's  proposal  that  the  Colony 
should  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  importation  of  East  Indians  out 
of  general  revenues  I  venture  to  suggest  an  alternative  proposal. 
The  organic  Immigration  Law  of  British  Guiana,  enacted  in  1891, 
provided  for  the  allotment  and  indenture  of  immigrants  only  to 
plantations  and  to  the  Public  Departments.  There  were  very  good 
reasons  for  the  limitation  at  a  time  when  the  industry  of  the  plan- 
tation was  the  only  assured  industry  of  the  Colony.  But  in  view 
of  the  now  established  policy  of  developing  the  forest  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  interior,  I  suggest  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  so  as  to  include  the  allotment  and  indenture  of  immi- 
grants to  individuals  or  corporations  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
industry — such  as  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  and  the  production 
of  gold.  This  would  be  at  once  a  relief  to  the  planters  and  would 
meet  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davson — the  case  of  the  capitalist 
who  refuses  to  invest  money  in  the  gold  industry  because  there  is 
neither  sufficient  quantity  nor  quality  of  labour.  The  terms  of 
indenture  would,  of  course,  secure  the  immigrant  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  he  now  enjoys  on  the  plantations.  Such  a  measure 
would,  in  my  opinion,  solve  the  problem  of  adequate  labour,  and  go 
far  to  solve  the  problem  of  adequate  capital.  If  this  suggestion  is 
approved,  it  will  lead,  I  hope,  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Davson's 
second  proposal  'for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  visit  India 
and  study  the  question  of  a  supply  of  coolies  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged.  To  secure 
the  fitness  of  the  imported  coolie  for  the  labour  in  which  he  is  to 
be  employed  has  always  been  one  of  the  problems  of  immigration. 
The  proposal  that,  so  far  as  possible,  vacancies  in  the  immigration 
service  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  men  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  the  Indian  in  his  native  land,  has  always  been 
approved  in  principle.  It  has  and  always  has  had  my  cordial 
support.  The  question  of  return  passages  has  for  many  years 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments.  At 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  Immigration  Ordinance,  1891,  I 
expressed  my  views  in  a  memorandum  published  by  the  Government 
of  India.  I  pointed  out  that  in  British  Guiana,  with  a  population 
of  about  three  inhabitants  to  the  squnre  mile,  and  vast  area  of 
uninhabited  territory,  what  is  required  is  permanent  settlement. 
The  conditions  have  no  real  analogy  with  the  conditions  of  some 
other  colonies  with  a  population  of,  it  may  be,  three  hundred  or 
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more  to  the  square  mile.  I  hope  Mr.  Davson's  Paper  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  his  proposals,  with  the  modification  I  suggest,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  local  Government.  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal  at  any  length  with  Mr.  Davson's  criticism  of 
the  constitutional  system  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  a  system  which, 
as  proved  by  long  experience  in  other  colonies,  can  only  exist  by 
virtue  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  goodwill.  It  is  a  form 
of  government  by  suasion,  arid  government  by  suasion  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  administrative  arts.  Nevertheless,  expe- 
rience has  also  proved  that  government  by  suasion,  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  equal  sympathy  with  every  section  of  a  heterogeneous 
community,  can  produce  results  that  perhaps  no  other  form  of 
government  could  attain  in  the  same  conditions.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  administer  this  form  of  government  in  two  colonies,  in 
British  Guiana  and  Mauritius,  and  I  look  back  to  my  experience 
with  a  lively  sense  of  the  goodwill  and  forbearance  of  all  who  have 
co-operated  with  me  in  making  this  form  of  government  an  instru- 
ment of  advantage  to  the  Colony  and  of  strength  to  the  Empire.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Government  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  spirit  in  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  DAVSON,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Mitchell-Thomson  had  spoken 
of  his  having  suggested  that  the  development  of  the  hinterland 
should  be  postponed  for  a  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
referring  to  the  higher  plateaux,  but  he  was  very  anxious  indeed 
that  the  middle  or  forest  section  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  He  could  not  say  offhand  what  were  the  terms  for 
acquiring  grants  for  balata  and  rubber  growing,  but  he  believed 
that  if  one  acquired  such  grants  and  behaved  oneself  there  was  no 
chance  of  their  being  taken  away.  If  the  report  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Treacher  regarding  the  discovery  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis 
proved  true  nobody  would  rejoice  more  than  himself,  but  he  had 
travelled  into  the  interior,  and  held  considerable  tracts  himself,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceed- 
ings ended. 
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Gorst,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Eldon. — New  Zealand  Revisited  : 
Recollections  of  the  Days  of  my  Youth.  8vo.  Pp.  xi.-336. 
London :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  1908.  (Price 
12s.  6d.) 

After  an  interval  of  about  forty-five  years  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  began 
his  public  life  in  New  Zealand  as  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  Waikato 
district  under  the  late  Sir  George  Grey,  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  youth' 
as  Special  Commissioner  for  the  British  Government,  to  represent  them 
at  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Christchurch.  Through- 
out his  narrative  he  contrasts  the  past  with  the  present,  and  relates  many 
incidents  connected  with  his  first  stay  in  New  Zealand.  Much  of  the 
work  is,  of  course,  ancient  history,  its  chief  interest  being  that  it  once 
again  places  on  record  the  great  work  performed  in  the  early  days  by 
those  hardy  pioneers  whose  names  have  now  become  household  words 
in  the  history  and  development  of  the  country.  We  read  of  the  services 
of  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  Sir  George  Grey,  of  Alfred  Domett,  of  William 
Fox,  of  Dillon  Bell,  of  Judge  Chapman,  of  Sir  William  Martin,  Bishop 
Pattison  and  many  others  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  early 
settlement  of  New  Zealand.  Sir  John  Gorst  describes  especially  the  great 
development  of  the  country,  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  Government 
railways,  the  Land  system,  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  the  laws  under  which 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  enjoying  a  period  of  singular  happiness  to 
the  workers  and  tranquillity  to  the  employers.  The  narrative,  which  is 
well  illustrated,  is  interesting  and  instructive,  more  especially  when  the 
author  deals  with  the  changed  conditions  in  the  aspect  and  administration 
of  the  country  during  the  past  forty-five  years. 

Jones,  W.  H.  S.  (M.A.) — Malaria :  a  Neglected  Factor  in  the 
History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  12mo.  Pp.  vi.-108.  Cambridge  : 
Macmillan  &  Bowes.  1907.  (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

The  important  task  which  Mr.  Jones  has  undertaken  in  this  work  is 
one  which  is  full  of  interest  for  that  vast  body  of  Europeans  who  for 
various  reasons  are  compelled  year  by  year  to  reside  in  malarious  districts 
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in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  treated  his  subject  historically, 
and  in  a  direction  which  has  not  been  much  followed.  His  researches 
into  the  introduction  and  spread  of  malaria  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  will 
prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  enquiries  in  various 
parts  of  our  own  Empire,  and  may  possibly  assist  in  solving  a  question 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  residents  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Jones  has  embodied  in 
his  work  the  views  of  several  specialists,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Ellett  has  con- 
tributed a  chapter  on  malaria  as  a  factor  in  morality.  Major  Boss, 
besides  supplying  many  notes,  criticisms  and  comments,  has  written  an 
able  and  interesting  introduction,  in  which  he  deals  at  length  with  the 
subject  of  malaria,  upon  which  he  is  so  well  known  an  authority. 

The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  and  Compendium  of  Useful 
Information  for  1907-8.  8vo.  Pp.  xli.-1456-lii.  Colombo  : 
A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson.  London:  "Ceylon  Observer"  Office. 
(Price  20s.) 

The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  is  so  well  known  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  especially  in  tropical  countries,  that  it  needs  few  words  to 
recommend  its  many  attractive  features  or  to  explain  in  detail  its  ma,ny 
excellent  qualities.  It  is,  as  usual,  full  of  valuable  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion not  only  regarding  Ceylon,  but  also  as  to  tropical  production  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  sections  specially  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  planters,  merchants,  traders  and  others  which  supply  many  details 
which  are  difficult  of  access  except  in  this  handy  and  compact  form.  As 
usual,  a  review  of  the  planting  industry  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  Jo  the  entries  and  figures  indicative  of  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  rubber-planting  industry,  which  has  made 
such  marked  strides  in  Ceylon  within  the  past  two  years,  the  Estate 
Eeturns  showing  that  there  are  now  about  150,000  acres  under  culti- 
vation. There  is  also  a  complete  record  of  rubber  estates  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  showing  average  production,  &c.  Another  new  feature  is  an 
Address  Directory  of  ex-Ceylon  residents  who  have  settled  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  The  completeness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  is 
due  to  the  unbounded  energy  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson  and  his  efficient 
staff,  who  are  always  ready  to  adopt  any  good  suggestion  for  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  handbook,  which  is  the  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  of  all  who  have  any  sort  of  dealing  with  the  colony  of  Ceylon. 


Stewart,  u.  jfhe  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf  :  or,  Canada  as  I  saw 
it.  12mo.  Pp.  viii.-216.  London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
1908.  (Price  6s.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  this  book  without  feeling  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  many  of  the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Stewart  regarding  the 
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general  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     Although 
he  has  formed  his  views  and  opinions  upon  public  affairs  after  only  a 
somewhat  brief  stay  in  the  country  he  has  evidently  made  a  close  study 
of   those  isubjects  which  are  most  prominent    in   connection   with   the 
settlement   andj  development  of  the  western  part  of  Canada.     He  has 
not  written  to  order,  nor  has  he  attempted  to  express  anything  but  the 
honest  convictions  of  a  shrewd  and  practical  observer.     After  devoting 
a  chapter  to  "modern  Empire  building"  and  telling  of  the  beauties  of 
travel  from  Montreal  to  the  Rockies,  Mr.  Stewart  discusses  those  subjects 
which  appealed  more  strongly  to  him  during  his  stay  in  the  country. 
British  Columbia  appealed  strongly  to  the  author's  enthusiasm,  its  scenery 
"  making  up  for  the  utter  lack  of  it  elsewhere  in  Canada."     He  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  North  American  Indians,  who  at  the  present  time 
number  about  one  hundred  thousand,  of  which  number  about  a -fourth 
are  to  be  found  in  British  Columbia.     He   states  that  these  are  rapidly 
dying  out,  but  a  glance  at  the  official  returns  shows  that  during  the  last 
eight  years  their  numbers  have  considerably  increased.     On  the  subject 
of  the  labour  question  Mr.  Stewart  confines  himself  mainly  to  the  problem 
as  it  affects  British  Columbia,  as  it  is  due  to  her  geographical  position 
facing'^the  Asiatic  Continent,  her  being  shut  off  from  the  east  by  barriers 
of   mountains,  and  her  milder  climate,  that  this  province  is  confronted 
with  a  special  aspect  of  it.     He  uses  many  good  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  emigration  of  the   working  classes  of  the   United    Kingdom,    and 
emphasises  the  suggestion  made  from  time  to  time  during  past  years, 
especially  [by  Sir  Frederick   Young,  that  if   the   money  spent   on   the 
unemployed  in  England  were  utilised  to  emigrate  and  assist  them  to  start 
afresh  in  Canada  or  Australia  it  would  do  far  more  permanent  good  than 
establishing  relief  works  which,  at  the  best,  afford  only  temporary  help. 
He  strongly  deprecates  the   action  of   private    emigration   agents,   and 
welcomes  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  labour  bureau  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  supply  of 
skilled  labour,  which  will  prevent  the  misdirection  and  indiscriminate 
emigration  of  incapable  men,  which  has,  he  upholds,  been  the  cause  of 
much  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  British  workman.     On  the  subject  of 
protection  and  free  trade  Mr.  Stewart  is  sensible  of  the  problems  presented 
by  both  systems ;  and  whilst  it  is  not  intended  to  question  his  arguments 
on  this  delicate  topic,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  free  trade 
within  the  Empire  and  keep  out  the  foreigner  ;  or  in  other  words,  "  let 
the  British  Empire  be  entirely  self-contained,  and  independent  as  far  as 
possible  of  foreign  countries."     His  warnings  as  regards  trade  relations, 
the  emigration  of  vast  hordes  of  foreigners,  and  the  future  relations  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  great  Dominion  deserve  attention,  for  whilst 
appreciative   of  the  possibilities  of  Canada,  he  is  apprehensive  of  the 
future  unless  steps  are  taken  to  foster  a  better  understanding  between  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  alter  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  Imperial  moment. 
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Schembri,  Canon  H.  Calleja  (D.D.) — Coins  and  Medals  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Eoyal  Bvo.  pp.  xii.-262.  London :  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.  1908.  (Price  42s.) 

Canon  Schembri  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Committee  of 
management  of  the  Malta  museum,  and  his  study  of  the  coins  and 
medals  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  is  the  work  of  a  conscientious  investi- 
gator which  has  involved  a  large  amount  of  original  research  and 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  numismatics.  The  field  of 
study  is  a  wide  one,  although  restricted  to  the  coins  struck  by  the 
Knights  during  their  dominion  in  Malta,  a  period  of  268  years.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  learned  author  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  work  bearing 
on  the  subject  has.  ever  been  published  in  English,  and  very  little 
information  can  be  had  from  works  written  in  other  languages,  which 
are  both  few  and  very  limited  in  their  scope.  The  present  treatise  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  deals  with  the  coins  struck  in  Malta 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Knights  in  1530  to  1722,  in  which  latter  year  the 
monetary  system  was  altogether  altered  during  the  reign  of  Grand 
Master  De  Vilhena.  The  second  part  goes  on  from  that  date  to  1798,  in 
which  year  the  Convent  of  the  Knights  was  broken  up  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  third  part  describes  the  medals  struck  by  the  Order  in  Malta 
from  1530  to  1798.  Canon  Schembri  has  inserted  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  subsequent  growth  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and 
a  summary  of  the  life  of  each  Grand  Master -whose  coins  he  refers  to, 
gathered  from  reliable  sources  which  lend  additional  attraction  to  a  work 
which  is  full  of  interesting  details.  In  an  appendix  are  translations  of 
various  official  documents  relating  to  the  Order,  and  to  the  striking 
of  money  in  Malta.  The  plates  showing  the  coins  and  medals  are 
splendid  specimens  of  photographic  art,  and  considerably  increase  the 
value  of  Canon  Schembri's  work. 

Gilson,  Captain  Charles  J.  L. — History  of  the  1st  Batt.  Sherwood 
Foresters  (Notts  and  Derby  Regt.)  in  the  Boer  War,  1899- 
1902.  8vo. pp. xviii.-236.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
1908.  (Price  5s.) 

This  is  a  further  contribution  to  the  very  large  number  of  works 
which  relate  to  the  South  African  War,  and  contains  a  record  of  the 
services  of  the  1st  Battalion  Sherwood  Foresters  during  the  years  1899- 
1902  ;  the  actual  part  it  played  in  the  war,  full  details  of  all  the  fighting 
it  took  part  in,  and  the  hardships  it  underwent.  Much  that  is  contained 
in  the  book  is  now  matter  of  history,  but  as  a  regimental  record  the 
work  will  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  both  past  and  present 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Battalion.  An 
interesting  introduction  is  contributed  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  L. 
Smith-Dorrien,  in  which  he  gives  a  general  review  of  the  various  events 
of  the  campaign.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war  in  1899  Sir  H.  L.  Smith-Dorrien  was  Lieut.-Colonel  Commanding 
the  Sherwood  Foresters,  and  embarked  at  Malta  with  the  Battalion  for 
South  Africa.  He  is  now  General  Officer  Cornmanding-in-Chief  at 
Aldershot,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut. -General. 

Thimm,  Captain  C.  A.— Egyptian  Self -Taught  (Arabic}.  Third 
Edition.  Kevised  and  Enlarged  by  Major  E.  A.  MABRIOTT. 
12mo.  pp.  80.  London  :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.  1907.  (Price 
2s.  Qd.) 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  practical  handbook  of  colloquial  Arabic, 
as  spoken  in  Egypt,  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  travellers,  missionaries  and 
traders  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta,  or  in  the  Soudan.  Originally 
compiled  by  Captain  C.  A.  Thimm,  the  new  edition  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Major  R.  A.  Marriott.  The  work  is  divided  into  several 
sections  dealing  with  the  alphabet  and  remarks  on  the  pronunciation 
of  Arabic,  vocabularies,  the  grammar  of  Arabic,  conversations,  &c. 
It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  language  and  should  be  the 
travelling  companion  of  all  visitors  to  the  country. 

The  Canadian  Red  Book. — A  Handbook  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  12mo.  pp.  256.  Montreal :  Montreal  Star  Publishing 
Co.  1907.  (Price  2s.) 

The  Canadian  Eed  Book  has  been  published  in  response  to  repeated 
demands  for  information  concerning  the  Dominion  available  in  a  concise 
and  classified  form.  It  deals  with  Canada  and  things  Canadian  alone, 
and  covers  a  wide  field  of  information.  This  being  the  first  issue,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  necessary  annual,  and  that  it 
has'the  possibilities  of  becoming  the  "  Whitaker  "  of  Canada.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  compilers  who  have  well  arranged 
the  material,  and  have  selected  those  subjects  for  treatment  which 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  ordinary  information  seeker,  and  are  of  most 
use  from  the  research  point  of  view.  The  work  is  in  every  way  excellent, 
and  will  naturally  improve  as  it  grows  in  popularity. 

Sketches  from  Life  in  Ceylon. — By  "  Cosmopolite."  12rno.  pp.  52. 
Colombo  :  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson.  London  :  "  Ceylon  Observer  " 
Office.  1908.  (Price  Is.) 

In  this  collection  of  breezy  short  stories  "  Cosmopolite,"  who  has  had 
a  long  colonial  career  as  a  pioneer  squatter  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  subsequently  as  a  coffee  planter  in  Ceylon,  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  life  in  the  last-named  Colony  during  the  "  seventies." 
Proceeding  there  from  Australia  he  became  a  coffee  planter,  and  the 
gist  of  his  little  book  relates  to  his  experiences  in  that  capacity.  The 
only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  his  literary  work  is  that  it  is  altogether 
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too  brief,  and  now  that  he  has  settled  down  as  an  enlightened  farmer 
in  Scotland  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  he  may  find  time  to 
give  a  further  record  of  his  varied  and  interesting  experiences.  The 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  supplied  by  the  author. 

The  Second  Afghan  War,  1878-80.— Abridged  Official  Account. 
Produced  in  the  Intelligence  Branch  Army  Headquarters, 
India.  8vo.  pp.  X.-734.  London :  John  Murray.  1908. 
(Price  21s.) 

According  to  the  preface,  this  book  was  originally  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Charles  MacGregor,  who  served 
throughout  the  campaign  first  with  the  Khyber  Field  Force,  next  as  Chief 
of  the  Staff  to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  during  the  advance  to  and  opera- 
tions round  Kabul  in  1879-80,  then  in  the  same  capacity  to  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  when  the  latter  took  over  supreme  command  in  Northern 
Afghanistan,  and  finally  as  a  brigadier  in  the  march  to  Kandahar  and 
the  closing  operations  of  the  war  in  the  southern  part  of  the  theatre.  In 
these  several  capacities  he  collected  a  large  quantity  of  notes  and  docu- 
ments and  on  his  return  to  England  on  leave  in  1881  he  made  these  over 
to  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver,  who  compiled  a  connected  account  of  the 
campaign.  This  was  produced  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Charles 
MacGregor,  who  was  then  Quartermaster-General  in  India,  but  was 
treated  as  a  secret  work.  Some  years  later  Lord  Roberts,  when  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  India,  suggested  that  a  revised  edition  should  be 
prepared  which  could  be  placed  on  sale.  The  revision  was  accordingly 
executed  by  Lieut.  F.  G.  Cardew,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  publish  an  official  account  of 
certain  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  which  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  Government  of  India  recon- 
sidered the  question ;  the  work  was  still  further  revised,  and  is  at  last 
published.  The  above  lengthy  explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for 
the  great  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  issue  of  the  official  history  of  a 
war  which  occurred  thirty  years  ago.  Whether  our  relations  with  the 
Amir  justified  the  suppression  of  a  work  which  is  now  of  little  public 
interest  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  an  opinion. 
From  the  military  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  which  was  notable  for  the 
disaster  at  Maiwand,  and  for  the  ever-to-be-remembered  and  magnificent 
dash  of  General  Roberts  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  and  his  subsequent 
victory  over  Ayub  Khan.  The  details  of  these  incidents  are  most  fully 
recorded,  and  considerable  praise  is  due  to  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Army 
Headquarters,  India,  not  only  for  the  information  which  is  embodied  in 
the  text,  bxit  for  the  numerous  illustrations,  maps  and  plans  which 
appear  throughout  the  work,  and  enable  the  reader  to  closely  follow  the 
development  of  the  various  engagements. 
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The  Canadian  Magazine. — February  find  March,  1908.  Toronto  : 
The  Ontario  Publishing  Company.  (Price  Is.  each.) 

Throughout  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  many  excellent 
magazines  which  can  compete  favourably  with  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Among  these  the  "Canadian  Magazine"  occupies  a  high  place 
as  an  up-to-date,  well-conducted,  and  ably  edited  illustrated  magazine. 
In  the  two  most  recent  issues  are  articles  contributed  by  some  of  Canada's 
best-known  journalists  and  authors,  which  are  full  of  information  regard- 
ing leading  questions  of  the  day,  and  also  dealing  with  historical  subjects 
of  national  value.  In  the  February  issue  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh  describes  a 
trip  over  the  picturesque  stage-route  known  as  the]  Cariboo  Trail  in 
British  Columbia ;  Mr.  H.  V.  Boss  has  an  interesting  article  regarding 
the  last  letters  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm ;  Mr.  Louis  Frechette  deals  with 
a  certain  aspect  of  French-Canadian  folk-lore  ;  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Scott 
contributes  an  illustrated  article  showing  what  has  been  done  to  beautify 
the  city  of  Ottawa.  The  March  number  contains  eleven  articles  includ- 
ing a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  Pacific 
coast  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  by  Mr.  C.  Warman ;,  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Governor  Simcoe,  with  notes  and 
comments  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Givens ;  and  Champlain's  last  Journal,  by  Miss 
Ida  Burwash,  which  is  of  special  interest  this  year  owing  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  Quebec. 

The  Factory  and  Shop  Acts  of  the  British  Dominions. — A  Hand- 
book compiled  by  Miss  Violet  E.  Markham,  together  with  a 
general  mew  of  the  English  Law,  and  a  Preface  by  Mrs.*H.  /. 
Tennant.  12mo.  pp.  viii.-173.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode.  1908.  (Price  2s.  6d.) 

The  subject  dealt  with  by  Miss  Markham  in  this  book  is  one  of  great 
and  increasing  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  where  factory  or 
shop  legislation  is  in  force,  or  may  become  necessarj'.  Much  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  kind  has  been  gathered  together  from  official  sources, 
and  the  regulations  under  the  Acts  of  the  Mother  Country,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada  are  clearly  defined  and  explained.  In  making 
a  comparison  of  the  various  laws  in  force,  Miss  Markham  points  out  that 
the  English  law,  as  embodied  in  the  present  Act  of  1901,  is  of  a  far  more 
complicated  character  than  any  Colonial  statute, "and  that  as  regards  the 
application  of  the  Act  many  intricacies  exist  which  have  no  parallel  in 
Colonial  legislation.  ] 

O'Reilly,  T.  E.—The  Imperial  Tariff  for  1908.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv.- 
1108.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  (Price  4s.  Qd.) 

This  useful  handbook  is  full  of  information  for  the  merchant  and 
trader,  and  contains  in  great  detail  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
existing  tariff  and  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  importation 
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and  warehousing,  as  well  as  the  exportation  or  transhipment  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise.  For  forty-one  years  past  it  has  regularly  made  its 
appearance',  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 

Elliot,  G.  F.  Scott. — The  Romance  of  Savage  Life.  8vo.  Pp.  884. 
London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1908.  (Price  5s.) 

In  gathering  together  the  necessary  details  for  a  general  review  of 
the  romance  of  savage  life  Mr.  Scott  Elliot  has  drawn  upon  a  large 
number  of  well-known  works,  and  has  devoted  to  his  subject  a  consider- 
able amount  of  research,  combined  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  incidents  referred  to.  The  volume  forms  one  of  a  series  being 
issued  by  Messrs.  Seeley  &  Co.  under  the  title  of  the  "  Library  of 
Romance,"  all  of  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  younger  generation  from 
the  point  of  view  both  of  instruction  and  incident.  The  author  has  taken 
a  wide  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  life  of  primitive  man,  and  has 
related  with  considerable  detail  his  customs,  occupations,  language, 
beliefs,  arts,  crafts,  adventures,  games,  sports,  &c. 

Walker,  James. — Circling  the  Globe  by  Sea  and  Land  :  the  Record 
of  a  Personal  Experience.  8vo.  Pp.  296.  London  :  Henry  J. 
Drane.  1907.  (Price  10s.  Qd.) 

In  this  record  of  a  tour  round  the  world  the  writer  gives  his  experiences 
of  travel  and  the  impressions  formed  of  the  people  and  sights  of  the 
various  countries  visited.  Proceeding  first  to  Egypt,  he  successively 
visited  Ceylon,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  work  is 
compiled  in  diary  form  and  is  interspersed  with  numerous  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  life  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
contains  several  maps. 

Women  of  all  Nations.  Edited  by  T.  Athol  Joyce  and  N.  W. 
Thomas.  Text  by  leading  authorities.  Illustrated  by  unique 
photographs.  Parts  1,  2  and  8.  London:  Cassell&Co.  1908. 
(Price  Id.  each.) 

This  is  a  new  serial  work  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Joyce,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Mr.  N.  \V.  Thomas,  a  well-known  student  of  anthropology.  It  is  to  be 
completed  in  twenty -four  fortnightly  parts,  and  is  issued  at  a  price  which 
places  it  within  easy  reach  of  a  large  circle  of  readers.  The  three  parts 
already  issued  contain  a  lengthy  introduction  and  an  account  of  the 
women  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  New  Zealand — their  characteristics, 
habits,  manners,  customs,  &c. — contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Kingston  and 
Mr.  T.  Athol  Joyce  respectively.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  popular 
style,  and  there  are  a  number  of  illustrations  and  coloured  plates. 
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Caine,  W.  Ralph  Hall.— The  Cruise  of  the  "'Port  Kingston."  8vo. 
Pp.  xxxii-352.  London  :  Collier  &  Co.  1908.  (Price  10s.  Gd.) 

The  particular  cruise  of  the  "  Port  Kingston  "  dealt  with  in  this  volume 
was  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  disastrous  earthquake.  When 
Sir  Alfred  Jones,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  guests,  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Agricultural  Conference  in  that 
island,  the  author  of  this  work  formed  one  of  the  party,  and  has  not 
only  given  us  an  account  of  the  cruise  but  has  attempted  to  give  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  island  and  a  review  of  those  questions  which 
have  mainly  influenced  the  present  condition  of  Jamaican  society.  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  has  given  prominence  to  many  subjects  which  are  of  little 
value  to  present-day  circumstances,  and  which  can  only  have  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  the  present  population.  His  remarks  upon  the  old  slavery 
days  are  both  unwise  and  uncalled  for.  According  to  his  version,  every 
slave-owner  was  devoid  of  any  feeling  whatever  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  his  employes.  Although  Mr.  Hall  Caine  tells  us  that  he  has 
read  many  of  the  books  on  Jamaica  with  care  and  has  glanced  at  most 
of  them,  he  has  evidently  cast  aside  those  which  give  praise  where  praise 
is  due,  and  casually  describes  them  as  "  tainted."  His  stay  in  the  island 
extended  over  a  comparatively  few  days,  yet  he  deals  with  questions  of 
vast  importance  which  would  require  years  of  study  on  the  spot  in  order 
to  gain  a  true  and  unprejudiced  idea  of  their  many  conflicting  details. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections  dealing  with  history,  trade, 
religion,  and  social  reform.  The  description  of  the  terrible  earthquake 
of  which  he  was  a  witness  is  excellent,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  state 
of  affairs  immediately  after  the  first  shock.  The  incident  in  which  the 
Governor  and  the  American  Admiral  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  is 
referred  to  at  somewhat  undue  length ;  but  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  very 
rightly  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  way  which  cannot  cause  any  bitterness 
bf  feeling  on  either  side.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  island  and  the  attractions  it  possesses  for  settlers  with 
a  little  capital.  He  further  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
British  Cotton-growing  Association.  The  work  contains  many  good  illus- 
trations of  the  city  of  Kingston  both  before  and  after  the  earthquake. 

Mercer,  W.  H.  (C.M.G.)  and  Collins,  A.  E.—The  Colonial  Office 
List  for  1908.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxiv.-650.  London :  Waterlow  & 
Sons.  (Price  12s.  6d.) 

With  commendable  punctuality  the  "  Colonial  Eed  Book  "  has  made  its 
appearance  in  a  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  form.  Its  many 
useful  features  have  been  extended,  whilst  the  information  generally, 
which  is  compiled  from  official  records  (though  it  is  specially  stated  it  is 
not  an  official  publication)  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  has  been  brought  well  up  to  date.  All  parts  of  the  Colonial 
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Empire  are  treated  historically,  and  short  accounts  are  given  of  their 
industries,  currency  and  banking,  constitution,  trade,  means  of  communi- 
cation, system  of  education,  &c.  The  latest  available  statistics  regarding 
population,  revenue  and  expenditure,  trade  and  shipping,  are  placed 
under  their  respective  headings,  and  are  useful  for  reference  purposes. 
The  efforts  of  the  compilers  to  extend  and  bring  up  to  date  the  biographical 
section  of  the  work  have  to  some  extent  been  successful,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  co-operation  of  officials 
throughout  the  Empire  is  specially  invited.  The  Colonial  Regulations, 
which  have  recently  been  revised,  are  now  published  ;  and  although  they 
have  not  yet  been  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  editors 
have  been  allowed  to  issue  them  with  an  intimation  that  some  amend- 
ments on  points  of  detail  are  under  consideration. 

Har,  Bilas  Sarda  (B.A.,  F.R.S.L.) — Hindu  Superiority  :  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  Hindu  Race  in  the  Scale  of 
Nations.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxii.-454.  Ajmer :  Rajputana  Printing 
Works.  1907.  (Price  E.  5). 

In  this  somewhat  comprehensive  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
sent a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  achievements  of  the  ancient  Hindus  and  to 
invite  attention  to  the  leading  features  of  the  civilisation  which  enabled 
the  inhabitants  of  India  to  contribute  to  the  material  and  moral  well-being 
of  mankind,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  subject  which  is  of  vast  importance 
and  of  considerable  interest.     Whilst  granting  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  author  states  as  to  the  unique  character  of  Indian  institutions  and 
customs  is  correct,  it  can  hardly  be  granted  that  they  are  better  than  those 
of  all  other  countries.     This  is  a  statement  of  altogether  too  sweeping 
a  character,  and  one  which  pervades  the  book  in  every  section.     The 
author  does  not  in  any  way  qualify  his  statements,  and  this  tends  to  lessen 
to  a  large  extent  the  value  which  might  otherwise  be  placed  upon  many 
of  his  arguments.     As  regards  patriotism,  valour,  chivalry,  and  cognate 
subjects,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  they  are  all  inherent  traits  in  the 
character  of  a  true  Hindu,  but  to  claim  superiority  for  all  the  leading 
features  of  civilisation  shows  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  and  special 
pleadfag  on  the  part  of  the  author.     All  students  of  Indian  history  agree 
as  to  the  great  merits  of  the  ancient  Indians,  their  constitution,  literature, 
philosophy,  science,  arts,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and  many  of  the  leading 
writers  upon  the  history  of  the  country  have  referred  in  high  terms  to 
their  excellent  qualities,  but  to  quote  the  author's  own  words  in  the  book 
under  review,  in  his  picture  of  Hindu  civilisation,  "only  roseate  hues 
have   been   used,  and  while  lights  are  purposely  made  prominent  the 
shadows  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence."     The  work  abounds  in  quota- 
tions, the  authorities  in  most  cases  being  quoted.     It  is  a  striking  example 
of  diligent  research,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  selected 
only  those  extracts  which  tend  to  strengthen  his  case,  and  to  have  entirely 
ignored  those  which  deal  with  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
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LIBRARY   OF   THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


DESIDERATA. 


THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian   Sketcher.     Melbourne.    Nos.   128,    130-132,  134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.     Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.     No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).     All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)   Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria. 

No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Beports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen   (James).     Geography   of   the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Beport  of  Progress.    By  B.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Beports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated  Journal    of    Australasia.    A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).    Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Beports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  Parts  3  and  4 ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  4  ; 

Vol.  III.,  Part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  Part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  Part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and   Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Beports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 
My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
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Australasia — (cont.) 

New  Zealand.    Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.    With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 

Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners' Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar.     1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842  Ac. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.    1823 
Tompson  (Charles).     Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians.     1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     Palaeozoic  Fossils. 

Vol.  I.,  1865,  and  Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  1. 

Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.     Reports  for  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885, 
»        1886,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.  Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay,  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).    The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Tear-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.     By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.     Vol.  II.     February,  1858 
On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.    By  Ernest 
Meyer.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.     8vo. 

East  Indies,  &c. — 

China  Review,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.     From  Vol.  XIX., 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I.  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
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East  Indies,  &c. — (cont.) 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.).     Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 

Map  of  Ceylon,  the  Key  of  Eastern  Empire.     By  Charles  Wynn  Payne 

Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.     Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 

Straits  Settlements  Law  Reports.     Vol.  VII.     1903 

West  Indies — 

Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'   Journal.     All  previous  to 

March  1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.     With    41    plates.      1899.      (Bulletin    of  the    Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).    Vol.  IV.    Part  4      - 

General — 

Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey.  Compiled  from  the 
Collections  and  Notes  made  by  Captain  Beechey,  the  Officers  and 
Naturalist  of  the  Expedition,  by  J.  Richardson,  N.  A.  Vigors,  G.  T.  Lay, 
N.  T.  Bennett,  R.  Owen,  J.  E.  Gray,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland,  and  G.  B. 
Sowerby.  4to.  1839 

The  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Colley,  &c.,  during  the  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait,  performed  in  H.M.S.  Blossom,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  1825-1828.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott.  Parts  5  to  10 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 

United  States  Consular  Reports.     No.  1 

Index  to  London  Gazette,  January  to  March  1906 

Societies  (United  Kingdom)— 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.     Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.     Vol.  IV.  No.  4 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 
Royal  Society.     Transactions.     1834  (Part  1),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal   Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.    XL.    No.   243.     1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 

ings  of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.     Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.     Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,   1840.     Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.     Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.     Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.  1858-1873 
Victoria    Institute,    Journal    of    Transactions    of    the.     Vols.   III.  and 

1869-72 
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Societies  (Colonial)— 

New  South  Wales — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.     Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.     Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria—  Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  1.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  1. 

(1868).     Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.    Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XL,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.    Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Royal  Society  of.     Papers  and  Proceedings.     1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.    Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America — Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.    Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I. 

to  IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association   of   Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI, 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE   SESSION. 
1908. 

April  7.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,   at  8   P.M.     The   Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
G.C.M.G.   (High    Commissioner  for   Canada),  "The 
All-Red  Rente."     The  Right  Hon.^hc  Earl  of  Derby, 
K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  will  preside. 
May  4.        •         Annual  Dinner.  ^  II.R.H.  'Lthe   Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 

will  i  preside. 
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May  12.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  I.S.O.  (Agent -General 
for  New  South  Wales),  "  The  Prospects  and  Possi- 
bilities of  Irrigation  in  Australia"  (with  Lantern 
Illustrations).  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

June  23.  Annual  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 

Cromwell  Koad,  9  to  12. 

The  last  Meeting  of  the  Session  will  be  held  on  June  16. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon 
Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in 
the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable  ;  but  separate  postcards  will  not  be 
printed-as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


USE    OF    THE    NAME   OF   THE    INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  ISA.  having  been  reported  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule  in  question  :— 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an 
address  on  any  circular  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or 
document  of  a  business  character  intended  for  publication, 
or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 

HOURS   OF   OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  Avf/ust  and. 
September  it  will  clone  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  &o. 
As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


Advertisements. 
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ENGLISH 
VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 


Reproduced  photograph  of  a  crop  of  Sutton's  Ringleader  Melon  grown  by 
Mrs.  P.  Burns,  Calgary,  Canada.      Gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  White. 

Our  customer  writes  that  these  were  the  first  Melons  ever  grown 
under  glass  in  Alberta. 


SUTTON'S    PARCEL    POST    COLLECTIONS    OF 
VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Delivered  jiost  free  to  most  countries  where  Hie  Parcel  Post  is  in  operation. 

NO.   1.      Export   Parcel    Post   Collection,  including  50  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  25  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds    ...         ...     27/- 

NO.   2.      Export   Parcel   Post   Collection,  including  40  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  14  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds    ...         ...     17/6 

No.  3.      Export   Parcel  Post  Collection,  including  28  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  10  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds 12/6 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


Che  King's 


READING,  ENGLAND. 
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Established  and!  TUF      f*ftlftMlAI        RANK  flloyal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  I  Ft  t.       O  l/i.  */*¥*/!  I-      Of%ni\m  L        in  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 
Head  Office:  LONDON  -13    BI8HOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Cftairman-HAKRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  nepuly-Chnirman-'E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary-GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Banters-LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  AgenU:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Uemerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Agent 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's, 
St.  L 
82  W 

Schr  . 

arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  Americ 


4  THREADNEEDLE   STREET,   LONDON. 

0, 
0^ 
' 


Paid  up  Capital  ............        £1,600,000, 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..........          1,470,000^  =£1,670,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  ..         1,600,000' 


Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia. 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  DRAFTS 
PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at 
interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 


JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    52 

Telegraphic  Address:  "  OTOSCOl'E,  LONDON."  All  Codes  used. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS. 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  on  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realised. 

STOCKS  and  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 

REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

FIRMS  and  GENTLKMEtf  of  undoubted  standing  tnly  treated  with. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

-      2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital  "  ~~~~.        ~     £1,276,747     10    O 

Paid  Up     ..................  548,015       0     0 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          728,732     10    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,    LETTERS    OF     CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued     upon     Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on     Deposits     for     periods    and    at     rates    which     mny    be    ascertained     on 

application. 
A  11  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT-ROYAL    MAIL    LINE. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID",  &  COLOMBO. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS. 

Tun-.  London.  Plymouth.          Marseilles.  Naples. 

OROTAVA  5,851     ...      April     3     ...      April     4  ...      April  10     ...      April    12 

ORONTES  (Twin  Screw)  ...       9.023    ...      April  17    ...      April  18  ...      April  24       .      April  26 

ORIENT  5.453     ..        May      1     ...       May      2  ...       May      8     ...       May     10 

OKOYA      ............       6,297     ...       May     15     ...      May     16  ...       May    22     ...       May     24 

(  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices  : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  (  Feuchuroh  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenclmrch  Avenue,  E.C.  ;  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Ittnik' ••/•.<  in  tin-  flui'-'i'iiiiifiil  <>f  ffif   Trmisnitil  t'olunf.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1 ,100,000.    With  power  to  increase  to  £<W<>oa 
Reserve  Fund.  £14O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bunk  IB  prepared  to  «rant  draltb  und  loiters  ol  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittance*,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  boilneu  In  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent  accounts  opened  and  deposit*  received  on  terniB  which  may  be  ancertalned  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C. E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK      OF      MONTREAL. 

ESTABLISHED     1817. 
CAPITA i.  PAID  UP,  £2,058,004.        KKSKUVK  Ki  M>,  £2,260,274.          UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £143,820. 

Hon.  President:   lit.  Hon.  J,<mn  STKATIICONA  AND  MOUNT  KUYAI.,  G.C.M.O. 

Head  Office  and  lioard  of  l>lrectors:  MIINTHKAI..         President:  Hon.  Sir  QBOMB  DKUMMOND,  K.C.M.G. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  :  K.  S.  CLOU8TOK,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  DKKK 'Ks:   11;  A- -17  Throadnoedle  Street,  E.C. 

London  Committee:    Itt.  Hon.  LOKD  STKATIICONA  AM>  Mni'vr  KoYAL,  O.C.M.O.,  THOMAS  SK1NNKK,  E»q. 
Manager-  FI;I  1.1  i;n  i<  \V    TAYI.OH.        Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Ituslnesu  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  IIBUC 
Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Tranitfors. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD, 

ESTAUI  isHKD  18H7.        INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,200,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORN  HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

LBTTKRS  of  CREDIT  and   BILLS  are  granted  ou  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  ou  terms  which  uiny  be  ascertained  ou  application. 

THE     BANK     OF     ADELAIDE. 

Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.       (With  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000.) 
Paid-up  Capital  .     £400,000       Reserve  Fund  .     £285.000 

Uncalled  Capital     100,000       Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500.000 

Head  Office     ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.     London  Office   -11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

BILLS  on  Australasia  purchased  or  collected.  DRAFTS  issued  ami  REMITTANCES  cabled. 

DErOSlTS  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

P.  ARNOLD,  Manager. 

ENGLISH.  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN   BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Office:    38  LOMBARD  STREET,   t.G. 


Subscribed  Capital        ...        £1,078,875    0    0 


Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 


Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0       Reserve  Fund        151,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  cau  lie 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 
Australia.  J.  PATKRSON,  Secretary. 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-lip  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Kc-i-crve  fund,  £1,500,000.    Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors,  £2,000,000. 
Head    Office  :     SYDNEY,    NE.W    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Aiistnila  and  Xew 
/caland  and  Suva,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania  :  makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers  ;  Negotiates 
and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange;  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed  Periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on 
application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  business. 

LONDON  OFKK-K  :  64  OLD    liHOAl)   sTRKKT.  K.C.  DAVID   CEORCiK,  .\fnnager. 

J.    Wfi    DO  RE)    30   *>UKE    STREET, 

Dtafo  Class  Sailor,  F»ICC  A  DILL  Y,    HIT. 

The   object    of    this    Firm    is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    goods    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS. 

TKL.  :  4495  GERUAUD.  OOHUKC  i -KIJ  PAI-KU  PATTKKXS  KKIT  FOH  PUTOIIK  OHDKKS. 
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Advice  and   Information  as  to   Schools. 

PARENTS  or  GUARDIANS  seeking  information  as  to  Schools 
(for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad)  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (Manager, 
R.  J.  Beevor,  M.A.).  A  full  statement  of  requirements  should 
be  supplied.  No  charge  is  made  for  supplying  information 
or  advice. 

Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.    ^fgffi&S&i 

CONNAUGHT    ROAD,   ALBERT   DOCK,   E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  compleuce  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  ill  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 


The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and    Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


SHHD  80  Y  KAILS.        TEL.  9087  CENTKAL. 


Caiicrs  &  Breecbcs  makers. 

135     CHEAPSIDE,      LONDON,     E.G. 


We  have  been  sending  Outfits  to  the  Colonies 
for  over  20  years. 

Best  goods,  Tropical  Cashmeres,  &o.,  always  in 
stock.  Lounge  Suits  from  4  to  5  guineas,  including 
postage.  Silk  Linings,  25s.  extra.  Draft  must 
accompany  all  orders.  Selection  of  New  Patterns 
sent  to  customers  each  Season. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

On  the  Pacific,  tlic  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals.  Timber.  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  homo  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
scon,  at  the  Office  of  the  undorsignod. 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY   HOUSE,   FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  AND  PROTECTS 
FROM  INFECTION, 


SOAP 
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JOHNSON,  WALKER  &  TOLHURST 

LIMITED, 

80  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G., 

Wholesale   HUamotto    HDercbants,    3ewellere, 
anfc  Silversmiths, 


MINERALOGISTS 


ORE  BUYERS 
JEWELLERS 


(Jems   purchased  in  the  rough ;    cut  and 
mounted  in  any  design. 

Bullion  Dealers  and  Assayers. 


A  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments,  Jewel- 
lery, Silverware,  and  Watches,  suitable 
for  presents,  kept  in  stock. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

-     offered  to  Colonial  Buyers  to  purchase  from 

Wholesale  Houses  in  all  classes  of  goods. 

Cablegram:  "JOWATO,  LONDON."     Codes:  ABC,  4th  and  5th;  and  Liebep's. 
Premises  opposite   Aldersgate  Street  Station,   Metropolitan   Railway. 


FACILITIES 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  STRAND ;  and 
19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  W.C. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt   Shirt,   detached   Collar 
and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

5/6,  7/6,  9/6. 

Silk  and  Wool  Shirts     ...     10/6. 

Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 

Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 


Terms  tor 
Advertisements  in  the 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


WHOLE   PAGE 
HALF   PAGE    - 
QUARTER    PAGE  - 
EIGHTH    PAGE       - 


I  Insertion 

JG4     4     O 

2    5    O 

150 

O  12    6 


4  Insertions  at 

£3  15    O 

2    2    O 

126 

O  11     6 


8  Insertions  at 

£3  1O    O 

200 

1      1    O 

O  IO    6. 


ALL    COMMUNICATION*)    RESPECTING    ADVERTISEMENTS    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO 

(k  STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  8  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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SILVERTOWN 

India -Rubber    Goods 

-    of  all  descriptions.     ... 

Ebonite — Qutta  Percha, 
Waterproof     Garments 
-  and  Fabrics. 

The    India'Rubber,    Gutta   Perchat 
and  Telegraph    Works     Co,t    Ltd* 

Head  Offices:  106  Cannon  St., London, E.C    Works:  Silver-town, London, E. 

Branches  Abroad : 

Brisbane:   Edward  Street.  Christchurch  (N.Z.):  234  Cashel  Street. 

Buenos  Ayres  :  Calle  Reconquista,  140  &  142.        Durban  (Natal) :  Mercantile  Bdgs.,  Smith  St. 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia):  Agency  Chambers.         Melbourne:  274  Flinders  Street. 
Calcutta:  1-1  Fairlie  Place.  Perth  (W.A.):  131  Queen's  Bdgs.,  William  St. 

Sydney:   279  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,    EXPLORERS,    MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,   AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,  PROVISIONED,  AND  SHIPPED. 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST   BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito   Netting,  Ant  and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
'•LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


/ 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE. 


PIOSEPH  TUCKER,  7a  IKmiSSS3£lS™  *MD' 
Contractor  to  1b./ib.  ano  tbe  Dutcb  (Governments. 
fe. 

1868.        Telegrams— "Turbula,  London."        Telephone— 2121  Daleton. 
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W,  T,  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS 

CO.,    LTD., 

BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 
Inland,  "  HENLEYS  WORKS,  LONDON." 
Foreign,  "  HENLEYS,  LONDON." 


TELEPHONE    Nos. 
'1445  A  1464,  LONDON 
3596,  CENTRAL. 


FOR 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING,    TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 

TELEPHONY,    TELEGRAPHY, 

HOUSE-WIRING,    &c. 


»— ICHBLES. 


80  MOSLEY  STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
247  DEANSCATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

HOWARD  BUILDINGS, 

Corner  Loveday  and  Main  Streets, 

JOHANNESBURG. 


vw 

URNE.  I 


339  FLINDERS  LANE, 

MELBOURNE. 

FORBES  STREET,  BOMBAY. 
4  FAIR  LIE  PLACE,  CALCUTTA. 
462  470  CALLE  CUYO, 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

ALLIANCE  BUILDINGS, 

GARDINER  STREET, 

DURBAN,  S.  AFRICA. 


Where  STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Delivery. 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  Londc 


